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PREFACE 


Open letter to the Delegates of the Church and Society 
Conference, July 1966 


Dear Friends, 


The Youth Department of the World Council of Churches 
and the World Council of Christian Education offers you 
herewith an issue of RISK, dedicated to your conference. 


The 1966 Church and Society Conference is a respectable 
affairs: it brings together Christians - usually, although 
not always, known for their respectability; it will surely 
treat the revolutions of our time in a respectable way - 
that is without shouting, with academic subtlety and 
calmness. It will be staffed by respectable people and 
chaired by respectable people: there will be few beards, 
few sweaters (after all it is July), few swearwords, 
little hate, little passion (not: no passion!); there 

Will be no hunger during the conference, no unemployment, 


no death because of napalm bombs; the neuroses resulting 
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from automation will not reach you in Geneva: The frustra- 
tions of you, as participants, will be the mirror and the 
normal symptoms of the imperfection of the ecumenical 
movements the "in-group" will appear to be rather a 
pressure group, the “worldlevel-ness" of the conference 
will make the language sound vague or provincial. You 
will have trouble with your laundry, and your travel 
cheques. You will not be heard as well as you had hoped 
and you will not get enough sleep. Those are respectable 
frustrations and not of the same order as the despairing 
issues which hide, worded in a respectable way, behind 
the items of your agenda. This issue of RISK is an effort 
in communication to you rather than a full treatment of 
its theme. We chose a respectable contribution out of the 
many possible ones we thought of. We could have sent you 


€ 
an issue full of letters hurling invective at us (you and — 
us), portraying the deep distrust of a large number of : 
concerned young people towards their elders (be they lib-= 
erals or conservatives! ); a distrust deep enough to make | 
a word like leadership sound like a curse. For a not un- 
important group of young people, leadership has come to 
‘mean manipulation, or domination or simply a dirty game. 


"There is a lot of hate in me, I accept that. 

Why be a hypocrite. O.K. Sometimes I get worried 

about it. But what can you do. The thing I hate 

most is people in authority - they're idiots - 

they deserve all they get. I could kill them. 

I suppose it is because I don't get a chance." 
(John Braden, 18 years of age, London) ; 


We, the editors of RISK, are in a strange position. We 
work in the establishments of society and the churches. 
And we do so because we believe in them. Not in the sense 
that we feel we have to defend them, but because we are 
hopeful that critical participation will make (or keep) 
them channels for meaningful action. At the same time we 
are nervous about the thick skin of much of the leader- 
ship in society and church, which speaks and acts in 
sovereign contempt or cocksure insensitivity towards 
those in the younger generation who could not make it 
with us, even if they tried. We take our risk in be- 
lieving that the deep feelings of the new anarchists 
among the young can be translated and channelled into the 
renewal of the structures. As far as the churches are con= 
cerned, this risk is indeed reals not very much renewal 
has taken place since the ecumenical consensus has out- 
lined what a renewed church would look like. 


This slight volume on the bookstall of the conference 
(and we hope in your suitcase in the hotel) wants to re- 
mind you in the first place of the existence of a large 
group of youth laughing at RISK, at the Conference and 
at us all. 


Why is it that in the official preparatory material to 
the Church and Society Conference, youth is hardly men- 
tioned? Not because we have so few:of them, 50% of all 
living people....well, you know that chorus! It can't be 
that you and those who planned your conference thought 
that the issues dealt with have no relevance for youth: 
we all know better than that. 


Could it be that this Conference is one in which the 
strangers to the world of 1966 congregate, while the 
young generation is at home in it? I believe that both 
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Margaret Mead and Edgar Friedenberg have made remarks to 
the effect that only youth is really at home in our mod- 
ern, secular, urban, scientific, automated and remote- 
controlled world. We, who are the adults, feel strangely 
alienated from it: we have to fight our way into it every 
time again. We organise conferences about social ethics 
and the new look of our world because we experience its 
most recent developments mainly as a problem. If that is 
true, it would also explain why we always speak so morale 
istically and cautiously to the (young) ones who truly 
live in our times: we ourselves are afraid. It could even 
explain why a few among us write with such unrealistic 
optimism about our world; we don't want to be caught out 
as being old: 


The Youth Department and the World Student Christian 


Federation will bring 25 young people into the conference, 


and another 25 will be very attentive - and in some cases 


rather overqualified - stewards. They will be as respectable 
as you are, though with a slight chance that their commit- 


ment to the structures wears off more easily and more 
quickly. We, as paid and slightly aging representatives 
of youth and students, would hope that the difference in 
generations shows just enough to make the point and to 
serve the conference with a small reminder of what goes 
on among half of mankind. 


~The “"at-home-ness" of youth in our modern world does not 
mean that they swing through it in an easy and careful 
manner; they often fight a bitter fight. The reasons for 
that fight are many and complex. But it is not difficult 
to see that most of the confusion and rebellion of a 
younger generation is related to the generation-gap. It 
is against the leaders and their structures that the war 


is fought. And that war can take all forms: the dumb fight 


between those who don't understand why they are fighting, 
the ideological war, the war for a place under the sun, 
the imperialist war, the revolution, the fight for re- 
newal. Perhavs never in the history of mankind have the 
generations clashed so fundamentally as they do today, 
and maybe never before has that clash been more confused 
because so many young people are old in reality and so 
many older people manage to retain their youth. The air 
is thick with animosity in our days the hungry stand over 
against the well fed, the pseudo- or fully illiterate 
Over against the intellectual, the racial conflicts show 
continental dimensions, and the great empires of our time 
either engage in continuous warfare or in very aggressive 
language. 


The absence cf peace - even peace in the limited sense 
Of the cease-fire - and the potential conflicts which 


would make life a burden rather than a joy, do not exact- 
ly fill a younger generation with respect for adults. In © 
the USA and Canada, a sizeable minority engages in sharp 
protest over the Administration's South East Asia policy. 
It is interesting to see that this struggle comes almost 
totally in American terms. There is more of a cry for 
peace than an attempt to identify with the revolutionary 
forces in Vietnam. Even the majority of the people who 
protest most sharply have no real knowledge of the social 
and political vision of their enemies. Countries which 
have had a revolution of their own in recent years regard 
Vietnam as a new symptom of the revolution of the South — 
and as such seem less concerned about peace than about 
VECTOLY. 


Revolutionaries in this world have always been few, and 
today shows no exception. The younger generation, who 
know of only one life - and that one is lived on this 
side of the grave - wants peace. Prospects for peace are 
dim in our age. Not only will empires always have border — 
trouble (!), but social progress in the world does not 

go quickly enough to satisfy those who have nothing to 
lose. The inevitable economic ties between a rich northern 
hemisphere and the many remaining feudal lords of the 
South will always - till justice comes - result in rev- 
olutions against those who keep the poor poor, ieee 
against the feudal lords and the far-away white man with — 
whose help they multiplied their despicable riches. The 
younger generation in the South is alone in its desperate 
cry for revolution; its northern peers prefer peace to 
justice. But both are - and will be even more - torn be- 
tween their desire for quiet evolutionary change and 
their growing knowledge that drastic change must come. 

It is this frustration which plays through all conflicts 
of our day. And it seems to the young that most of our 
social structures are outdated: the classes, the castes, 
the political parties, the state, the church. In com- 
parison to the structures created by industry and science 
and the tools developed there, the community organisation 
seems to them basically conservative and in any case ex- 
tremely relative. The attack on the existing structures 
in which we live is not necessarily an expression of 
anarchy: it is a desperate effort to get out of what has 
become a prison, and also a demand for institutions and 
structures which are flexible and changeable enough to 
really order our communities in keeping with the tasks 
and challenges we face. 


The following pages, written by the younger “in-group", 
testify to this search over and over again. Some of the 
Older people among you must be struck by the incredible 
difference between this politically minded, angry 


generation and the one of the days of, let us say, John 
R. Mott. Since his days - and undoubtedly also because of 
his ministry - the conflict has gained new discussions 
and the language has become more violent: statistics tend 
to take the place of general arguments and the spiritual 
search is cast in terms of the social and the political. 


That brings us to say something about the Church. I do not 
have to depict once again how almost impossible it is for 
a younger generation whith is engaged in the battles of 
society to deal responsibly with its membership in the 
denominations. You, the Christians closest to the actual 
revolutions of our times, know their problem from ex- 
perience. Most of you have to travel far yourselves to 
receive your basic nurture; most of you have a different 
relation to your local church from the average member of 
the congregation. But the younger generation is worse off 
than you are: they have seen less evidence of the strength 
of the churches, they have seen less signs of relevance; 
they have less allegiance to historical expressions of 
faith and forms of worship, and on top of all that they 
have the feeling of being second-class Christians: the 
ones to be taught, not the ones to teach; the ones to be 
educated, not partners in education; the ones to be obe- 
dient, not the ones free to speak. Tell us, what food 

does the young African, engaged in the struggle of nation 
building, receive in his local church? What does the young 
East European, trying to live positively in Eastern Germany 
or Czechoslovakia, receive in his local church? Where do 
they go, the young Christian revolutionaries in Hungary 
or Miami or Utrecht or Geneva? In 99 cases out of 100 the 
church provides young people with communities which re- 
quire feelings of duty, loyalty and obedience rather than 
joy, partnership and belonging. In the words of one of 
them: "In my home church they isolate the Gospel from the 


world and assimilate it to their group:" 


Most of the youth participants in this conference will 
come searching for the Church rather than a conference. 


We have reprinted in this issue an article from Nicolas 
Boulte, president of the recently formed J.U.C (Christian 
University Youth) in’ France. There would be thousands of 
young Christians ready to sign his manifesto. This is not 
to say that a younger generation is as negative about the 
Church and the Gospel as it is about the denominations. 
There is enough evidence to state that this is net. true 

at all. The Gospel also continues to fascinate the young, 
even when the surrounding forces so large during Christen- 
dom have faded away. The company of the saints, when at 


all recognisable, delights young people. Institutions and 
structures, if flexible and relevant, get their qualified 
Support. It seems that many older churchmen have a hard 
time to see the one Church: they insist that it is only 
experienced in the denomination. Maybe the eyes of their 
younger brethren are clouded with unclear thinking, but 
also maybe they see a new thing: while participating in 
the historic confessions they also and first of all live 
from sign to sign of the one Church. 


The Church of Christ of course has always been multiform: 
there have always been the religious and the irreligious 
in it, the mystics and the social activists, the local 
churches and the orders. Today the multiformity borders 

On Chaos and the unifying; principle. to.daff scult-to=finee 
especially in this generation. Some of us theologians like 
to speak about the Spirit who is the unifier and reconciles 
But the younger generation needs a translation of his name 
as well. Probably in terms of Church and Society. 
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P.S. The editors of RISK are very grateful for the col- 
laboration of all those who contributed to this issue. 

A word of official thanks goes to Mrs. Sandy Boston, a 

Frontier Intern of the UPUSA, who did much to make this 
a readable issue. John Taylor, who designs our covers, 

takes so much pleasure in them himself that he can't be 
thanked: each issue is also his. 


I. COMMENTS ON ASIA’S CHALLENGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Hiroshi Shinmi 


INTRODUCTION 


It must be said from the outset that to write a brief 
article on "Youth in Asia" is an almost impossible task. 
How can a single person deal adequately with such a great 
population with its rich variety of ethnic, cultural and 
socio-political traditions which is spread over a vast 
dand mass and innumerable islands? Moreover, these tra- 
ditions are changing so quickly and in a most unpredictable 
way that today's maps will no longer be satisfactory for 
tomorrow. No descriptive narrative is capable of avoiding 
OVersimplification or partiality. Even statistical facts 
are either unreliable or inaccessible and sometimes mis- 
leading. As to the interpretation of apparent phenomena, 
the dangers are much greater, since in many parts of this 
continent Western categories really do not apply. Take, 
for example, the frequently discussed term "nationalism", 
In the history of Europe and USA the term has had its own 
history. But when a scholar says something like the fol- 
lowing: "The end of World War II also saw a mighty re- 
Surgence of nationalism throughout Asia and its first 
manifestation in Africa" (Hans Kohn), one feels obliged 
to make reservation to the whole approach. (See further 
chapt.) 


There is still a strong tendency in European thinking to 
See the historical process of a given area in a single 
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framework of "World history", and to try to place differen: 
streams in this framework. This in itself betrays the ba- 
sic understanding of history - which has been deeply rootes 
in Judeo-Christian tradition. This same error is seen also: 
in the Marxist interpretation of history. 


This is not the proper place to go into a deeper level of 
discussion on this subject. All I want to say here is that; 
we ought to try, as much as possible, to dig out the dynam 
mism which is at work in the minds of people, specially 
the younger population, beneath the surface of changing 
phenomena. What follows, then, is but a few points which, 
in my mind, require further studies for those whose cal- 
ling is to serve the Lord in His ministry and witness to 
His name among the people in this turbulent part Of. the 
world. 


I. VARIETY OF BACKGROUND 


A. Brief account of lands and peoples of Asia 


By a broad geographical definition, Asia is the largest 
of the six continents, extending from the Mediterranean 
coasts of Asia Minor to its eastern boundary connecting 
between the Kamchatka Peninsula and the eastern edge of 
the Indonesian archipelago. In a narrower sense, however, 
we do not usually include what is often called Near East, 
i.e. Asia Minor and the Arab States, Israel, etc. In this 
paper we adopt a still narrower definition of Asia, ex- 
cluding Ural-Altaic, Northern Siberia and Interior Asia 
(i.e. Outer and Inner Mongolia, Sikkim and Tibet). 
Afghanistan and Manchuria (North-East region of China) 
are scarcely touched. 


For ethnic and cultural ‘consideration, “our” Asia will Ge 
Conveniently divided into three areas: (1) (See Table I) 


1) Indian Sub-continent, comprising India, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Bhutan and Ceylon. 


2) South-East Asia including Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia, Singapore, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, Philippines. 


3) Far East: China-proper (PRC), Hong Kong, 
Macau, Taiwan, Rykyu Islands, Korean Peninsula 
(PDRK and RoK), Japan. 


(1) This grouping is somewhat problematic, e.g. Philippines: 
has not always been classified as belonging to South- 
East Asia. Some scholars prefer "South Asia" to 
"Indian Sub-continent". cf. Rycroft & Clemmer. 
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Asia as a whole covers well over one-third of the world's 
land surface having one half of its total population. It 
displays an impressive variety of geographical features 
and of climate. It is astonishing to know that less than 
10% of the huge area is cultivated. 


The productivity of the farmlands is low while most coun- 
tries suffer greatly from the explosive increase of popu- 
lation. Take for example the Philippines. More than a 

half of the land surface (of 7,000 islands!) is covered 

by forest and only less than a half of the tillable land 
is actually cultivated. Though it produces two crops of 
rice a year, the nation still has to import hundreds of 
tons of rice from abroad. Food stuff now occupies 25% of 
the annual imports. And yet the Philippines is by no means 
the least developed nation in Asia. 


In terms of racial and ethnic Variety we shall name only 
a few major groups: Tibetan, Sinhalese, Tamils, Hindu, 
Malays, Javanese, Bataks, Siamese, Chinese, Vietnamese, 
Khmers, Lao, Koreans, and Japanese. 


Let us take a look at one of the sub-regions, the Indian 
Subcontinent. The following is the list of ethnic groups. 
There are no less than 7 major racial types which are 
subsequently divided into numerous groups, normally classi- 
fied as follows: 


a) The Negroid, or pre-Dravidian type. This is the first 
aboriginal people historically traceable, and is re- 
lated to the aborigines of Ceylon, Sumatra and possibly 
of Australia. It is represented today by several primi- 
tive tribes scattered in the hills and jungles, CeGe 
Bhils, Kurumba. 


b) The Dravidian type. Originally from western Asia, 
settled down in Ceylon, southern part of Indian Pen- 
insula. 


c) The Indo-Aryan type, mainly in Punjab and Rajasthan. 


d) The Aryo-Dravidian type, sometimes called Hindustan, 
mixture of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan types, in the 
Ganges valley. 


e) The Scytho-Dravidian type, represented by Marathas. 


f) The Mongoloid type. The invasion of Mongoloid people 
dates back to time immemorial. Coming almost certainly 
from China and Tibet, they settled in the north-eastern 


part of India, Assam and the eastern edge of the Himalaya. 


The bulk of population in Nepal and Bhutan also belongs 
to this group. 
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g) The Mongoloid-Dravidian type. As is represented by 
Bengalis, this type is a mixture of Mongoloid and 
Dravidian types and perhaps also with certain Indo- 
Aryan elements. 


It is only fair to say that the above mentioned classi- 
fication is a little artificial. In reality, the  2sactad 
and ethnic differences are less conspicuous than those 
of language and other cultural features. 


The problem of languages is like the nightmare of the 
tower of Babel. It is impossible to count even the major 
ones, not to mention the astronomic number of dialects 
within one language group. According to the statistics 
based upon a survey done in 1951, albeit in an unsatis- 
factory way, there were 782 "languages" spoken in India 
alone. The most important ones ares Hindi, Urdu, Hindu- 
Stani, Punjabi, Telulguy Maratha, Tamil, Bemgali; ete: Tt 
is not surprising that an Indian friend of mine cannot 
communicate with his Indian wife except in English. It is 
also a well-known fact that often the differences in 
language have become serious political issues in India 
and Ceylon. 


B. Religious Variety 


Asia is the birth-place of all great religions of mankind. 
The cultural patterns of sub-regions and countries are 
largely conditioned by those religious heritages. Beside 
Christianity, there are three great feLigions woten can 
across national barriers in Asia: Islam, Buddhism and 
Confucianism. There are three other major religions which 
are more or less confined within their native countries, 
namely: Hinduism in India, Taoism in China, and Shinto in 
Japan. These have very few, if any, adherents outside of 
their respective countries. 


There are some statistical data about the Strength oe 
these religions but we will not bother too much with re- 
ligious statistics since their accuracy and value are 
highly questionable. However, there are a few more words 
to be said with regard to religious variety. Most people 
Outside Asia are not always aware that there are all 
sorts of different shades within these religions. Except 
perhaps Islam, which is more or less intact, the beliefs 
and practices of one particular religion in the differers 
areas will show less resemblance than one would expect. 
Buddhism is a good example. Most people Know at least 
that there are two major schools of Buddhism: Theravada 
Or. Southern school and Majayana or Northern school (some- 
times they are known as Small and Large vehicles). Yet, 
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the number of schools or sects are not at all limited to 
these major divisions. One wonders, upon observing their 
practices, whether Thai Buddhism and Japanese Soka Gakkai 
are still considered to belong to the same religion or not. 


The territorial division of the religions is as follows: 
Islam is spread mainly in Pakistan, Malaysia (Singapore) 

and Indonesia, with minority groups in India and Ceylon. 
There is no significant number of Moslems in the Far East. 
Buddhism covers the countries of Thailand, Burma,? Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, China, Korea and Japan, while the last 

three countries have strong Confucian traditions. On top 

of these major religions, one still finds almost all existing 
forms of primitive religions, @eg- nature worship, animistic 
beliefs, shamanistic rituals and magical practices, etc. 


hires RGLIT LEAL. PAST 
A. Asian consciousness 


Exhaustive listing of diverse elements which make up Asia 
does not really lead us anywhere. It only confuses us and 
does not help us to answer the question, “What is Asia"? 
Asia is primarily a historical concept rather than a geo- 
graphical one. For centuries before Western colonialisation 
Started, our ancestors had not been conscious of their 
being Asians. At least there was no question of unity on 
solidarity of the Asian peoples. This "Asian conscious- 
ness" was first expressed in the 19th century as a re- 
action against Western domination. When, for example, 
Tenshin Okakura declared that "Asia is one", he was not 
describing the reality but was crying out the aspiration 
of the rising generation of Asian leaders for unity and 
solidarity. 


The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 stirred the Asian people 
from their centuries of sleep. For the first time in his- 
tory a tiny island nation of yellow men proved themselves 
to be capable of beating a gigantic empire of white Eu- 
ropeans. The age-old myth of white man's supremacy was 
Shattered. Alert young leaders in all parts of Asia were 
liberated from their own sense of resignation. Thus the 
first half of our century saw a tremendous uprising of 
Asian consciousness and nationalism. 


Needless to say, nationalism took various forms accord— 
ing to historical backgrounds. The diversity of expres- 
Sion also corresponded to the diversity of the colonial 
policies of the Western nations who ruled these peoples. 
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Yet their unanimous desire was expressed in the slogan, 
"Asia for Asians". This was the age of heroes: great 
political leaders and martyrs, spiritual saints, poets 
and ideologues. 


B. Great era of independence 


In spite of the heroic struggles of these pioneers, po+#= 
Litical independence for the majority of Asian peoples 

did not become a reality until the mid-twentieth century. 
Here again Japan played a significant part, though her 
self-assumed messianic role of “liberating fellow Asians" © 
could hardly be justified. Nevertheless, it is not totally 
unfair to say that the War in the Pacific area marked the 
end of colonialism and paved a way to independence for 

a number of nations. During the early period of Japanese 
occupation, several nations declared independence and set 
up their provisional governments. One might call them 
“puppet governments", but one cannot deny the fact that 
many of the post-war political leaders of these nations 
actually emerged because of the war-time experience. 


The Japanese claim to establish the "Greater Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere" was actually a thin veneer to cover 
another type of imperialist expansion, and their professed 
promise to Asian nations to help them fight for indepen- 
dence might well have been nothing but a hypocritical 
gesture. But still it served as an aperitif for further 
struggle for a genuine independence. 


Let me take only one example, Burma. Burma had been a 
British colony until December 1941 when the Japanese army 
marched in. By May of the following year the last troops 
of the British Burmese army retreated into the hills near 
the Indian border. The Japanese recruited a band of sol- 
diers of Burmese origin in Bangkok, trained them as the 
Burmese Independence Army under the leadership of the so- 
Called "Thirty Heroes", all of whom were members of the 
Burmese Dobama Asi-ayon (Thakin) Party. On August 1, 1943, 
the civil government under Ba Maw declared independence. 
General Aung San, one of the "Thirty Heroes", took charge 
of defence and U Nu was appointed as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Burmese National Army (BNA) was newly orga- 
nised under Ne Win, (who is at present the head of the 
state). 


Toward the end of the War in 1945, Aung San took control, 
Supported by the new emerging political body called the 
Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League (AFPFL). With the 
return of the British army, he led the Burma National 
Army to switch to the British side against the Japanese. 
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In the following year the British government (then under 

the Labor Party) agreed to grant the nation independence. 
Though Aung San and several of his associates were mur 
dered on the 19th of July, L947, has ‘suctessor,: U Nu, 
managed to make ways to independence, which was finally 
achieved by the treaty with Britain on October 17th. The 
Republic of the Union of Burma was born on January 4th,1948. 


Burma is not the only example. In Indonesia, such promi- 
nent leaders as Sukarno and Mohammed Hatta gathered all 
forces to prepare for national independence through the 
period of Japanese occupation. While they collaborated 
with the Japanese, they never failed to keep in touch 

with the underground guerillas, including the communist 
element. By the beginning of 1945 they had organised, with 
the support of the Japanese, a political body, whose task 
was to draft a constitution. Consequently, at the time 

of the collapse of Japanese control, they were already 
well-prepared to declare their independence on August, 17th, 
1945, just two days after the Japanese unconditional sur- 
render to the Allied powers. Independence was achieved 
after a series of bitter fights against the Dutch and the 
British four years later. 


The decade between 1945 and 1955 might be called the great 
era of independence in Asia. During these years the world 
witnessed the birth of no less than a dozen new states. To 
put them in chronological order, it makes an impressive 
list of emerging nations: 


Philippines ('46) 

India, Pakistan, Burma ('47) 
Ceylon ('48) 

Indonesia, Butan, Laos, Singapore, 
People's Republic of China ('49) 


Nepal ('51) 

Cambodia ('53) 

Republic of Korea, People's Democratic 
Republic of Korea, Republic of Vietnam ('55) 


The Federation of Malaya was formed somewhat later, and 
the formation of Malaysia incorporating the British pro- 
tectorates and colonies of Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo and Singapore was achieved still later. 


Yet political independence was by no means the final ans- 
wer to all the problems. Almost all the new nations were 
now confronted with the overwhelming task of running 


their own government, building their own states. The 
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greatest problem of all was economic development. 


The forms of government in this first decade varied great- 
ly from country to country as well as from time to time. 
3Jome tried to adapt a Western form of democracy, while 
others followed various versions of socialism. Still 
others took the pattern of an authoritarian or military 
type of oligarchy. One of the features common to most of c 
those nations, regardless of the institutional forms, was 
the existence of charismatic leaders, heroes of war-time 
and pre-war resistance movements like Sukarno, Ghandi, 
Nehru, Syngman Rhee, Jinnah, Chaing Kai Shek, Mao Tse Tung,,_ 
U Nu, to name only a few. These statesmen and generals weres 
much admired and supported by popular enthusiasm. Never- 
theless, not all the heroes of the anti-Western struggle 
proved to be capable of constructive undertakings. Fight- 
ing for freedom is one ‘thing, building a fation is quite 
another. Moreover, people can be united in their aspira- 
tions for independence against the common enemy. When the 
common enemy no longer exists, they find conflicting in- 
terests and images for the nation among themselves. 


In a sense, the first Afro-Asian Conference held in April, 
1955 at Bandung was the highlight of this era of indepen- 
dence. There the leaders from five Asian states ~Indonesia,, 
Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan - took the leadership of 
the assembly of the 29 nations. The conference bitterly 
denounced colonialism in all of its manifestations and 
triumphantly announced the "Declaration on the Promotion 
of World Peace and Co-operation". This declaration is a 
combination of United Nations Charter and the "Panch Sila’ 
(Five Principles) advocated first by Nehru. The five pointss) 
of the latter are +: 


« respect for sovereignty of each nation 
- non-aggression 


1 
Z 
3. non-interference with internal affairs 
4. equality and mutual benefit 

a 


« peaceful co-existence 


[tis symbolic that: though the declaration displayed very 
high ideals, ("the Bandung Spirit"), the conference lacked 
teal substance for the more practical and urgent needs of 
economic co-operation. In the final analysis, Bandung 

marked the end of the first era of political independence. 
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tC. Droit luszonment and apathy 


Since the second half of the 1950's, Asia's struggle has 
been gradually growing: wars in Korea and Vietnam; in- 
Gidents in China, India, -and Tibet; tensions in the For- 
mosa Straits have shown that the "Bandung Spirit" existed 
only on paper and that Asian affairs were still largely 
being effected by the conflict between the world powers. 
Some Asian leaders were disenchanted with the United Na- 
tions, whose functioning was also effected at Bandung by 
the cold war between USA and USSR. Chou En Lai could still 
Speak about the possible improvement of relationships with 
the USA. But now it had become impossible that the two 
powers would be reconciled. In spite of the high ideals 
and big speeches of the leaders, the new Asian states had 
to solve hundreds of practical and technical questions. 
Building the modern state requires industrialisation, land 
reform, improvement in agricultural methods and techniques, 
training of administrative and clerical staff, revision of 
educational systems, elimination of illiteracy, improvement 
of hygiene and sanitary conditions, etc. No one imagines 
that a nation can solve all these problems within a gener= 
ation or even a century. It took a few centuries of grad- 
Ual process for the modern Western states. 


It was inevitable that the Western type of democracy 
seemed to have little value. In many nations the younger 
generation turned to other ideologies, such as communism 
or socialism of various kinds, Moreover, the success which 
the People's Republic of China had achieved within a short 
period of.time attracted a great number of young intellec- 
tuals and students. Some of the states in South East Asia 
had had several happy experiences with Chinese overseas 
businessmen who controlled the economy of the countries 
where they resided. China thus became a source of in- 
Spiration on one hand, while on the other hand it became 
an object of fear. What attracted the Asian young in- 
tellectuals most was that Chinese communist leaders proved 
it possible to build a socialistic-communistic state 

on Asian soil and especially in the oldest empire with 

the largest population. The present conflict between 

China and the USSR did not come to the surface until re- 
cently. But their difference of approach to communism 

was there from the beginning. 


The Korean war and ensuing developments in the Russo- 
American relations led at least some Asian communists to 
believe that the “revisionist" leaders of the Russian 
communist party did not really take Asian concerns seri- 
ously. The condemnation at Bandung of "colonialism in all 
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manifestations" implied that the USSR might be regarded 
as a colonialist power. On the other hand, there were 
some nations which were determined to fight against 
communism, identifying themselves with the free state 
block. The Philippines and Thailand became the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the United States' Asian policy 
and joined SEATO (South East Asia Treaty Organisation). 
The British Commonwealth countries supported the Colombo 
Plan which is aimed at the economic development of South | 
and South East Asia. The Republic of Korea and Japan have | 
kept close ties with the USA. | 
However, many of these countries' young students and in-. | 
tellectuals became frustrated by their own political | 
structures and their nations! international policies. . 
The great student uprising in 1960 in Japan which made . 
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the Zengakuren(National Association of Student Unions) 


world famous, was a classical example of the under-current 
of anti-American feeling. Not only the students, but variouy 
other groups like trade unions, professors and school teachn 
critics and artists, shop keepers and small businessmen, 
participated for the first time in demonstrations and mass 
petitions to Congress. Almost for the first time in the hiss] 
of Japan, a government yielded to popular demand. But it don) 
not mean that the majority of the marchers and demonstratorr) 
had any connection with socialistic organisations, includiny 
communist parties. It simply indicates the popular concern 
about the rigid anti-communist policies and a vague fear | 
of possible involvement in Sino-American military confrontas 
tion. People felt that the proposed security treaty between, 
USA and Japan implied American determination to demand 
active participation from Japan in this confrontation. 
Despite their enormous efforts, the treaty was Signed 
which determined the government's policy for at least 
10 years. 
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This experience had a tremendous impact on the younger 
generation. For the succeeding years the word zasetsu, 
meaning “complete breakdown", has been a popular expres- 
sion among Japanese intellectuals and students. For some 
of them this political involvement was their biggest per- 
sonal experience since the end of World War II. Now their 
hopes and ideals had gone, and resignation and apathy 
crept in. 


In other nations the situation was more or less the same, 
though their expressions might differ greatly. Masao 
Takenaka in his address to the Asian Christian Youth 
Assembly, illustrated this "post-colonial period of re- 
Signation and apathy" by quoting many similar expressions 
in different Asian languages, like Maipen rai (never mind ll 
in Thai; tidak mengapa (ask not why) in Indonesian; and 
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bahala na (let it be so) in Tagalog; etc. 


Nihilism and Existentialism of the Asian brand also pre- 
vailed. Older people were dismayed by the spreading of 
decadent pop culture from the materialistic West. 

Juvenile delinquency was rapidly growing and the problems 
of unemployment and underemployment aggravated the already 
uneasy social situation. Of course, these problems were 

not enitrely new, but it is undeniable that these problems 
became real issues in connection with the political in- 
Stability and the slow development of the national economy. 


III. ONGOING REVOLUTIONS 


Perhaps I have over-emphazised the darker side of the 
picture in the previous chapter. I do not believe that 
the young generation in Asia has become totally dis- 
illusioned and apathetic about the future. Revolutions in 
all aspects of national life are still going on; progressive 
forces are still at work, albeit in awkward forms. There 
are abundant examples of ambitious experiments which may 
draw a zig-zag line of progress. In a word, the nations 

are still young and full of life. What they will look 

like in the coming decade is not at all clear. Hendrik 
Kraemer once used the Chinese word for "crisis", which 
literally means “a dangerous opportunity" - it is dangerous 
in the sense that the future is uncertain, but it is also 
an Opportunity in the sense that we still can expect some- 
thing bright in the future. Young people in Asia have to 
appreciate the present crisis in order to expect great 
things, to the same extent that they see the possible 
danger involved in their participation in nation building. 


What are the place and role of younger Christians in all 
this? I don't have enough space left to expound this 
question. It is quite significant that the young church- 
men in ASia are becoming more and more conscious of these 
aspects of the Church's tasks. Recently at many conferences 
and consultations, topics related to nation building, re- 
volution and socio-economic development have been taken 
up. Unless these questions are taken seriously at this 
Critical period of history, young churchmen are convinced 
that Asian churches will have no place in our part of the 
world. The life and mission of the Asian church very much 
depend upon how we young churchmen understand ourselves 
in the midst of the turbulent society which is Asia. 
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TABLE. Now At 


Country Area (sq.miles) Population (.000) 
Sa re earn SS Eh re i ee ee 


INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT 


SR EB SRD 


INDIA 22) SOC 449.381 
PAKISTAN 364 of 37 98.612 

NEPAL Basar 9.3968 >  GL96E.) 
BHUTAN 18.000 700 + 
CEYLON 25.392 10.625 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

BURMA 261.739 23.664 (1963)* 
THAILAND 200.148 26.835 (1963)* 
CAMBODIA 88.780 5.749 (1962) 
LAOS 91.000 ol82 (i622 
MALAYSIA 1304557 10.406 
SINGAPORE 217 1 (ba Ge) 
VIET NAM (North) 2000 30.57 “AaoGs) & 
VIET NAM (Rep.) 65.000 LG. dae eho 
INDONESIA (ES COIS: F(.16 a e-Cl 962 
PHILIPPINES 115.758 clipe eee Moc 
FAR EAST 

CHINA 3.760.339 686.400 (1960)* 
(People's Republic) 

HONG KONG | 391 35592 

TAIWAN 13.886 11.68 4- (19635)% 
RYUKYU B48 908 

KOREA (DPR) 46.814 7%.040._ * 

KOREA (ROK) 38.452 2f2239- (1963)2 
JAPAN 142.726 93.418 


In many countries exact statistics are not available. 
Asterisk (*) indicates that those figures are estimated 
by U.N. in the years given in brackets. The main sources 
for this table are : "The Stateman's Year Book, 1964/6539 
ed. by S.H. Steinberg, London, MacMillan, 1964 and "The 
World Almanac and Book of Facts", 1965, ed. by Harry 
Hansen, New York World Telegram and The Sun. 
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ll. BEYOND THE REEF 


Some Impressions of the South Pacific 
based on an article by Mathai Zachariah 


As one who has had no previous knowledge of the Pacific 
area, it may be preposterous on my part to make these 
comments after only a brief visit. But this may be an ad- 
vantage as well, for I can speak with some objectivity 

and freshness. Although three weeks are all too brief a 
time to know the Pacific, with all its variety of. cultural 
and religious expressions (and my visit was further limi- 
ted to Fiji and Samoa), I had the advantage of being able 
to meet and talk at great length with about 150 youth 
leaders from most of the Pacific islands. They had ga- 
thered in the Puelua College, Samoa, for a Leadership 
Training Course organised by the Conference of the Paci- 
fic Churches. I was there as a "consultant" and my task 
was to give a series of six talks on the different aspects 
of leadership training. But this was more than a leader- 
ship training course; it was almost a youth assembly, with 
accent on the study of the problems of youth and their 
needs in the Pacific islands. 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


Cut off from the rest of the world by natural and cultural 
barriers, the people of the Pacific islands have led a 
life of comparative obscurity and ease. But the barriers 
of yesterday no longer serve to isolate the Pacific is- 
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landers, and they are no longer immune to the forces of 
social change. A wide range of visitors, from the Chris= 
tian missionaries of the 19th Century to the tourists of 
the 2Oth, have succeeded in lifting the "coconut curtain" 
and exposing the Pacific islands to the outside world, 
ushering in a new era. The changes being wrought are 
putting questions to the churches about their own life 
and about their own responsibilities to the communities 
in which they are set. 


Life on these islands today is beset by the dualism of 
great conservatism and extraordinary disintegration. 
Traditional lore and ceremony are still of great impor- 


tance in the lives of the people. "A certain sea bird has 


a long tail feather," said a Samoan chief. "Whenever it 
loses that feather, its balance is lost." Such is the 
function of tradition in the Pacific. Pitched against 
this tradition, and threatening to unbalance the life of 
the young people, is the culture of the West, which has 
introduced new ideas of freedom, material comforts, mech- 
anization etc, Economic change has brought independence 
to individuals, and the days when custom was King are fast 
disappearing. Although young people may be happy when 
they can find a Biblical basis for new ideas of equality, 
individuality and moral fellowship, there is still a 
struggle, the age old struggle of freedom versus legalism. 
Literally they live 


"Between two worlds, one dead 
And the other powerless to be born." 


This is naturally creating indecision in the minds of 
youth and disorganisation in the fabric of society. As 


long as society is stable and no fundamental change takes | 


place, young people copy the behaviour patterns of their 
elders and live by their experience. But when changes 
come faster than the whole society can absorb them, the 
experience of the elders can no longer be normative for 
youth. The younger generation in the Pacific, as an aie 
parts of the world, is paying the price of progress in 
terms of thwarted ambitions, ambiguous motivation and 
loss of identity. What is therefore needed is a re-inter- 
pretation of traditional values in the light of the new 
forces of social change, so that what is good, useful 
and noble in traditional culture can be preserved while 
@lso accepting what is new and inevitable. 


The straddling of two worlds extends itself into both 


political and economic affairs as well. Most of the Paci- 
fic islanders are politically and economically dependent 
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on the Western nations in varying degrees. Even newly in- 
dependent Samoa (1962) cannot stand on her own legs. The 
political and economic resources of these islands are 
simply too small for them to compete in world markets or 
to maintain a fully independent existence in a world dom- 
inated by power blocs. As an Asian I was particularly 
struck by the absence of a sense of history and nationalism 
which is so powerful in Asia today. This may prove to be 
a blessing in disguise, however, because nationalism in 
Asia is turning into chauvinism (China) or national re- 
ligious culture (Ceylon). Miscegenation, which has hap- 
pened throughout the ages in the Pacific, and still is 
happening, may be one way in which the two worlds can be 
bridged. It is becoming more and more clear that race- 
mixing may be standing in the way of the development of 
national self-consciousness, which may not be altogether 
a bad thing in the long run. 


CHALLENGES TO CHRISTIAN VALUES 


While it is dangerous to make generalisations, on the 
whole it can be said that there are certain parallels be- 
tween Pacific society and that of Medieval Europe in that 
it is difficult to draw a clear line between Church and 
society. The rhythm and structure of everyday life depend 
to a great extent on the rhythm and structure of church 
life. Evangelism in the ordinary sense has little mean- 
ing here as almost everyone is a Christian. In such a 
situation, nominal membership is bound to be the bane of 
the Church's existence. Some of the distinctive values 

of the Christian faith (e.g. those relating to sex and 

the sanctity of family life), and the high seriousness 
concerning morality which may be found in other "Christian" 
areas of the world, are either absent or only surface 
manifestations of the life of the church in the Pacific. 
This situation obscures both the challenge which Christian 
values can give to youth and the possible dimensions of 
new life in Christ. 


On the other hand, there are areas of life where challenges 
are necessary outside of morality. For instance, I wished 
there were a few pagans, non-believers and even Communists 
in the Pacific! I found none. Here would be a point at 
which youth at large could be challenged. Rebels are not 
tolerated in Pacific society. They leave for America, 
Australia or New Zealand and seldom return ... If present 
church structures were flexible enough to encourage dia- 
logue with those who begin to feel that they cannot "fit", 
there might be some interesting results, both for the 
rebels and for the Church ! 
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The Bible as interpreted by those in authority forms the 
basis of intellectual life. The Bible’ is well known and 
it is the only book that many have seriously read. Thus 
the Biblical "myths", values and concepts have made an 
impression on the people. The churches have also encour- 
aged a sort of fundamentialist piety which is difficult to 
shake off. The inevitable questions raised by modern life 
and modern science naturally disturb this limited concept 
of the Bible, as was demonstrated at the Leadership Train-= 
ing Conference, where most of the daily Brains Trust | 
questions related to religion and science. The churches, 
and especially their youth departments, must be prepared 
to interpret the Bible seriously, promote the study of 
the relationship between religion and science, and fa- 
Cilitate an understanding of Christian BeESpoOMmes 1 Dadiaty 
amidst the perplexities of a secular world, Study is cen- 
tral to the life of youth because it is a means of dis- 
covering God's will, and a means of sharpening our aware- 
ness of his action in the world at the present. 
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The fundamentalist sects, Mormons, etc., have made some 
inroads into the Pacific area. The Mormons (about 7,000 
of a population of 113,000 in Samoa) start with a good 
basketball court and a games programme. The meeting place 
comes later. While the "basketballisation of the Polynesian} 
Church" is not one of our primary goals, the basic prin- : 
Ciple of the Mormon approach to youth is a correct one. 
It is a valid approach to modern youth, for we must start 
at the point of their interests (which is often at the. 1 
athletic level) and then lead them into a deeper experiencers 
of Christian community and faith. | 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 


Ask any young person in the Pacific today what his primary 
need is and the reply will probably be "Education". There 
are not enough educational institutions beyond the middle- 
school level. In fact, there is not 6 single university 

in the whole of this area and students must go to far 

away places for a university education. A Christian uni- 
versity, like International Christian University in-Jepags 
jointly sponsored by the churches, would fill a real need. 


In the field of theological education a great distance 
must also be travelled before present needs can begin to 
be met. The quality of theological training also needs 
radical improvement. The proposed Central Theological 
College in Suva, Fiji, will provide part of the answer. 
At present very few are sent out of their islands for 
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theological studies. A larger number should be sent Out, 
especially to Asian countries, after some preliminary 
studies locally. 


The Pacific is one of the areas of the world which needs 
more missionaries, especially in the teaching ministry, 
both secular and theological. In many mission fields 
(this is very true in Asia and Latin America) primarily 
for nationalistic reasons, the missionary is looked upon 
with suspicion and new governments are discouraging their 
coming. The "new type" of missionary who identifies with 
the people and serves them at the points of their real 
need, and who is free from the "old type", so aptly por- 
trayed in James Michener's Hawaii, can do a real piece 
of service. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Leadership training is a top priority item in youth move- 
ments the world over today, and the Pacific is no excep- 
tion. It covers a large area and is a crucial dimension 

of all educational work. We must train leaders in order 

to equip more members of the church for responsible living 
in the world, and not just to be leaders who exercise 
authority over others. The most important task of the 
church in the Pacific is leadership training in this sense. 
Both short-term and long-term projects, employing a wide 
variety of methods, should be undertaken. Leadership 
courses, travel opportunities, books, contacts, youth 
exchange, etc., can all be implemented to a greater de- 
gree and are still awaiting development. 


DELIGHT IN LIVING 


One of the things which struck me most was the joyous- 
ness of the people. The spontaneity with which they sing 
and dance, or wear a flower, garland or enjoy a good meal, 
all point to something deep in them, a delight in the 
sheer fact of living. I was reminded of the ecstacy of 

the early Aryans over the bounties of nature reflected 

in the Rig Veda. 


The church in its work with youth should channel this 
attitude toward life to its full creative potential. The 
Pacific (especially the Polynesian) bonhomie and convivial- 
ity, and the importance they give to the aesthetic as- 
pects of life, will find a natural response in youth. 


Clubs, youth centres, etc., where young people can creatively 
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Give expression to their talents and drives, should be 
taken seriously by the churches. In Apia, for example, 
which is the nerve centre of Samoan life, one can find 
many young people roaming about in the city. Youth cen- 
tres with a diversified programme are a real need there. 


I was not able to discover the exact reason, but I noted 
that reading habits have not at all developed among the 
youth. Perhaps the undeveloped nature of the languages, 
the lack of indigenous literature or the competition of 
transistors is part of the explanation. It is certain 
that the radio has taken the place of the magazine, and 
one can find young people in all sorts of places, at all 
times of day, listening to radios. 


A Christian radio station, or programmes beamed from 
existing stations, is one means of evangelism which the 
Pacific churches should actively seek. 


BEYOND THE REEF 


In these islands of beauty and romance the people had 
lived a self-sufficient existence, knowing little about 
and interested less in the world. They had developed in- 
Sular cultures and knew little of the world beyond the 
reef of their own island. But today, things are different, 
Today they know that "beyond the reef is the ecumenical," 
as one young girl put it. This understanding is perfectly 
correct, for in the early church one of the meanings of 
"ecumenical" was simply “beyond the local." The early 
centuries of our era knew only the local and the ecumeni- 
eal churchs: the church an Corinth, Antiech,. Romes.. eno 
the Church Universal - an idea which is being impressed 
upon us again and again in the 20th Century. 


One cannot gainsay the fact that there is some unfortunate!) 
tension and feeling of competition between the Protestant 
churches at the lay level. This is almost absent at the 
leadership level. The tension, of course, is a legacy of J 
early missionary attitudes, but joint projects, ecumenical. 
education, interchurch visitation, etc. , will hefp to | 
overcome the problem. The work of the Continuation Committe 
of the Conference of Churches and Missions in the Pacific, 
and especially the efforts of its Secretary, Mr. Vavae Toma: 
have of late produced an ecumenical consciousness. It may 7. 
not be an exaggeration to say that since the Malua Con- 
ference (1961) God has been drawing his people in the 
Pacific "into a new togetherness." It is hoped that this 
sense of togetherness will find tangible expression in 
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1966 when the Continuation Committee may become the Paci- 
pre Council of Churches. 


The youth leaders who met at Pieula have sent a resolution 
to all the churches in the Pacific urging the formation 

of a National Council of Churches in each island or group 
of islands. Their feeling was that such an action would 
help to coordinate and greatly facilitate their activi- 
ties as Christian youth groups. I feel that if and when 

a Pacific Council of Churches is formed, one of its first 
departments should be a youth section. 


Traditionally youth have been played down in the Pacific. 
But youth in the Pacific today have "come of age," and 

in a much more meaningful way than Margaret Mead imagined! 
Proclaiming Christ among youth requires a proper recog- 
nation of them as integral parts of the mission and minis- 
try of the Church. This recognition should be reflected 

in the budgets of the churches also. The Church must go 
where youth are found; but today the reverse is also true. 
The Church must also take seriously the whole question of 
integrating youth work into the total life of the church. 


Speaking of the needs and concerns of youth has led us to 
consider many urgent issues which not only the Church, but 
the whole society, is facing in the Pacific today. And 

the Church is thinking. At the first Conference of the 
Churches and Missions in the Pacific (Malua, Samoa, 1961), 
one question was asked repeatedly: "What will be the re- 
sult of the Malua Conference and what new steps will be 
taken forward in ecumenical co-operation in this area? 

The Pelua College Leadership Training Course is part of 
the answer, but there is still much more to be said. When 
we see the two worlds in which Pacific youth are forced 

to live, the challenges to Christian values which exist 

or ought to exist for the sake of growth-producing ten- 
Sion, when we survey the need for education and acknowl- 
edge the ecumenical awakening that is taking place among 
Our young people, we are aware that many of the answers 

we need, as well as some new questions that need to be 
asked, must come from “beyond the reef", 
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lll. AUSTRALIA — AND THE REVOLUTION ? 


By -bucy Griffiths 


A TIMELESS LAND - AND THE PEOPLE WHO CAME 


The world's largest island or the world's smallest con- 
tinent? Whichever way you look at it there is an awful 
lot of territory. About the same size as mainland USA 
without Alaska; or half as large again as all Europe, ex- 
Cluding the USSR; or 25 times the size of the United King- 
dom and the Republic of Ireland; or almost twice the area 
of India and Pakistan together. 


A large country with a small population far from the rest 
of the world, or so it sometimes seems. But it takes only 
Jé@ hours by jet plane from Sydney to London and the nearestt! 
shores of Asia are only a few miles from the northern coasttl 


A very old continent, geologically speaking, and it has 
been there for a long time. But a continent to which the 
first permanent white settlers came only in 1789, in ll 
boats containing 1030 persons (including 736 convicts), 
200 copies of "Exercises Against Lying", 50 of "Caution 

to Swearers", 100 of "Exhortations to Chastity" and the 
Same number of "Dissuasions from Stealing", plus one bull, ' 
one cow, 4 calves, one stallion, 3 mares, 3 colts, 44 sheepp) 
and a few pigs and chickens. 


These convicts, the first settlers and those who came 
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later were not only "the scum of the earth" as is often 
suggested, many were first offenders against the law and 
products of the prevailing penal system where every per- 
son actually caught in a misdemeanour was either hanged 
en -sentenced “to a long *term-in prison? the Irish who ex= 
pressed their dislike of the atrocious government which 
Was considered good enough for that country; political 
prisoners, those labourers who had suggested that their 
employers inight even pay them enough to live ons scholars 
with strong sympathies for republican France who sought 
parliamentary reform and adult suffrage for Britain; and 
those who came as migrants of their own freewill and often 
under great difficulties. 


They and those who came after them laid the foundations 
for the nation known as Australia; and much of the sit- 
uation of 1966 is because of what they were and how they 
reacted to the environment in which they came to live. 


A YOUNGER GENERATION - 


To describe the younger generation and their concerns in 
this continent today is not so easy. Firstly, we must not 
presuppose that the younger generation in Australia speaks 
with one voice. The very fact of a small population spread 
Over such a large area means a lack of unity and driving 
force among the younger generation and in addition there 
are as many different concerns and opinions as there are 
people between 15 and 30. Secondly, we should not even 
Suppose that the younger generation always has a voice 

of its own. In many cases there is merely the echo of the 
VOleces of “the adults. Thirdly, at is often hard to -difs 
ferentiate between what a younger generation is saying 
and what adults, youth workers and others think they are 
Saying, and there is quite a difference. Fourthly, there 
is the possibility that many of the younger generation 

are saying little or nothing just now. But even the si- 
lence can be very expressive. 


Then we must decide what is "youth" or the "younger ge- 
neration"! For the purposes of this article "youth" is 
the young man or woman in the student and early working 
years, - between the ages of 14 and 25. 


Here again we cannot look at the group as a composite 
whole for it is no more that in Australia, than it is 
elsewhere. The group divides in several different ways. 
Those at school, college and university, those just com- 
mencing to work in semi-skilled or unskilled jobs, 
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apprentices, the recently married, young professional and 
Semi-professional people; by age these are 14 to Do; Leo tee 
dose Loe te ebm eine age when one becomes a full citizen, 
eligible to vote, and the older group. And even these group- 
ings are not so clear-cut, for there is much overlap. 


Finally, we cannot look at youth in isolation from the 
whole of the society in which it lives. 


IN THE WHOLE NATION - 


Formerly a colony of Britain, Australia Gained its inde- 
pendence in 1901 when the six separate states were feder- 
ated and the Commonwealth of Australia proclaimed 


This island continent which is also one nation, at least 

in name, lying south of the equator between the Pacific 

and Indian oceans has an area of 2,971,081 Square miles 

(or 7,695,100 square kilometres), and a population of 
something over 11 1/4 million people who are overwhelmingly 
of British or other European origins. Aborigtnes, full= 
blood and half-caste, number about (OF 0G0. 


Half the total population lives in the six State Capital 
cities; 21% or about 2 million people live-in rural areasos 


More: than 25% of the total labour force of 4,300,00 work 
in industry; about 15% are engaged in rural occupations. 


The 1961 census showed the following age-group percentages: | 


65 + age group 8.51% 
40 - 64 " af 26.35% 
20 -.39 . ‘ 21.21% 
10 - 19 . “s 17.40% 
Under 10 years 20.53% 


If the present level of immigration continues and the 
birthrate is maintained at its present level the total 
population is expected to increase by 40% to 14,830,000 
by 1976. The age-structure will show little change. 


The life expectation of an Australian male is 67.14 years 
and of a female 72.75 years. 


The average weekly earnings of an employed male are 


k22-26 (844-52). Legislation provides for a 40-hour work- 
ing week. There is slightly more than one motor vehicle 
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for every four people in Australia. 


In 1964, 76% of the total residential accommodation con- 
Sisted of private houses with four to six rooms, and 75% 
of all houses were occupied either by their owners or by 
people acquiring them by paying instalments. 


In June, 1963, there were 1.812,181 telephone services 
connected; 7,500,000 working radio receivers and 1,655,925 
working television sets; 50 daily newspapers; almost 200 
radio and television stations serve every Capital city 
and most provincial areas. 


Schooling is compulsory for all between the ages of 6 and 
£407 15. -More: than. 2,350,000 pupils attend over 10,050 
government and non-government schools and are taught by 
82,200 teachers. Ten universities and 3 university colleges 
have faculties in agriculture, arts, dentistry, economics, 
education, engineering, law, medicine and science. 

The university population has grown from 31,000 in 1950 

to 33,780 in 1960 and is expected to reach 96,000 during 
1966, an increase of over 300% in 16 years. In addition 
there are many excellent colleges of technology in each 
State. 


Government social service and health benefits cost more 
than &387,000,000 ($774,000,000) in 1962-63 and included 
education and health benefits, pensions for the aged, 
widowed or incapacitated, unemployment payments, maternity 
allowances, child endowment, compensation for injuries 
received at work, assistance to sufferers from tuberculosis 
and extensive repatriation benefits for ex-service men 

and women. 


With an annual wool fleece production, providing one-third 
of the world's wool, worth around &£328,000,000 or 
(656,000,000) the economy is still rather related to 

the price of wool, and in fact provides around 35% of 

the total income from merchandise exports, with Japan as 
the chief buyer. Wheat and flour account for 15% of the 
total income from exports for which China and the USSR 
provided the largest markets. Since the end of World War II, 
Australian exports to Asia have risen from 11% to 33% of 
the total. Extensive supplies of coal, iron, copper and 
other minerals have enabled Australia to develop large 
heavy industry and recent oil discoveries will have im- 
portant economic repercussions. The production and assem- 
bling of motor cars, along with all associated activities 
make this the largest secondary industry in the country. 
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SOME OF. THEIR CONCERNS = 


Australian youth must work to progress in this apparently 
prosperous society. Many study hard, attending universitiegm™ 
technical or high schools. As in other industrialised and 
highly urbanised societies, the educational requirements 

for employment are increasing, and the pressure is on stu- 
dents both to stay at school longer and achieve better re- 
sults. Those not involved in secondary or tertiary educa~ 
tion are in trade-training courses or something similar. | 
The rest are in semi-skilled or unskilled jobs, and occupy 
their spare time with-the television, a weekly dance, 
goimg to the coffee bar, listening to records at home. 


There are increasing demands from young people for leisure 
activities that allow for possibilities to experiment in 
personal relationships. The dances and coffee bars pro- 
vide the place of meetings and contact; and some spon- 
taneous groups emerge from time to time, - surfing groups, 
beach parties, "clubs" and gangs. Many young people are ~ 
involved in weekend sporting activities, but many more 
watch from the sidelines. In all these activities, estab- 
lished youth organisations are rather conspicuous by theagz 
absence, with the possible exception of church groups which 3} 
provide some sort of "meeting ground" for a minority. | 


RELATIONSHIPS AND: THE: STATE: OF -LHE\NATIGN - 


Young people in Australia are concerned about relation- 
ships with their peers, their parents and the other sex. 
From their peers they look for acceptance, admiration, en- 
couragement, a chance to do things together. From their 
parents they look for an increasing amount of personal 
freedom, considerable financial support, encouragement in 
their studies, although that is sometimes difficult for 
the many parents who did not receive as much schooling as- 
Seems necessary today, and fair treatment in matter of dis--} 
Cipline. Recent years have seen a marked shift from ac- 
tivities within the family to activities with the peer 
group and a consequent lessening of family ties. From the 
other sex, a chance to meet and mingle in the fairly stiff 
Australian fashion, perhaps with the expectation of mar- 
riage, which is sometimes as a good Security plan we 
sometimes simply in terms of sex. 


There is much grumbling about current attitudes allegedly 


held by adults on sexual questions, for the younger gen- 
eration has realised that many adults do not hold to the 
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Standards they set for "the young". These young people 

are seeing the need for a reassessment of current atti- 
tudes, but receive little help from their rather bewild- 
ered adult consultees. The advent of the "PILL" intro- 
duced into Australia about four years ago and readily 
aVailable on the black-market, has given freedom of sexual 
activity to some. It has also caused a considerable annual 
decrease in-the birth rate, which may not be exactly what 
the nation needs just now. There seems to be an increasing 
awareness of the ease of obtaining abortions and a greater 
acceptability of premarital pregnancies. 


Marriage has perhaps retained some of the characteristics 
it had in the early pioneering days. Then it was not pos- 
sible for every man to marry and yet it was the only way 
to a secure and pleasant private life. Young men are re- 
Spectful towards young women and often very kind, but 
they are shy of them. A somewhat clinical approach to sex, 
together with a strong feeling against expressing senti- 
ment, has not encouraged the development of mutual con- 
fidence between the sexes. While there is a lessening of 
tive sneidence Of guilt reaction to sexual actavity, the 
idea that anything to do with sex is sinful is still pre- 
valent. 


Ine attitude to politics is largely one of apathy, undex- 
standable in a political situation where the differences 
between the major parties seem so slight, where the Liberal 
(Conservative) Party has had the majority in the Federal 
House since 1949 and some State Parliaments have, until 
recently had the same party in power for over 20 years. 

A whole generation has now reached adulthood knowing no 
other political party that functions adequately. This 
apathy tends to extend to national issues until some 
Crisis occurs in which the younger generation is directly 
involved. Life is relatively regular, affluent, easy-going 
with no special demands, other than work or study, from 
day to day. The tendency among adults to practise a form 
of ultra-benevolent paternalism towards the young people, 
shielding them as much as possible from crises does not, 
in the end, exactly equip them to make a positive contri- 
bution in the national life. 


Then one day the Federal Parliamant decides that because 
of Australia's membership in the South East Asia Treaty 
Organisation and for a few other reasons, Australian 
troops will go to Vietnam! And in order to build up the 
armed forces again, selective conscription to military 
Service will be reintroduced. Right there the 20 year old 
is brought face to face with reality, for who else but he 
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will fill both roles? In the reaction to this, the echo 
of parents' voices is heard loud and clear - 


"We should be in Vietnam fighting the communists." 
"Australia needs a basic defence force against the nort: 
"National service keeps young men off the streets." 


"It makes a ‘man’ of you". .... a, 


and so on. Then everyone agrees it is a bit rough when ity 
might be you who is going to be sent off to Vietnam or 
Malaya to do the fighting. 


As in the recent months "national service" has again be- 
come a major question among the younger generation, so it 
is possible to discern a growing concern for migrants, 
race and Asia. 


Since October, 1945, there have been over 2,000,000 per- 
manent (intending to stay for one year or more) migrants 
and a net gain over departures of more than 1,300,000. 
Twenty-two percent of the new settlers came from the 
United Kingdom, and other white Commonwealth countries: 
17% are Italian, 9% German, 6,5% each Greek and Polish 
and the remainder from Yugoslavia, the Baltic States, 
Hungary, Malta and the USSR. In addition, around 300,000 
European refugees have come since 1947. Non-Europeans 

are at present not admitted for permanent residence in 
Australia except in very special circumstances and at the 
discretion of the Federal Minister for Immigration. ; 
Presently more than 21,000 non-Europeans live in the 
country, more than half of whom were born there. The var= 
ious provisions under which non=Europeans can reside in 
the country for extended periods include those with a 
certain amount of capital, people of public distinction 
or high academic or cultural qualifications. It is even 
now possible, but certainly not publicised, for non- 
Europeans to be naturalised Australians. In 1956-57 there 
Werte Li} an; £96162, 937, = making a total in recent 
years of just under 3,000, mostly Chinese and Japanese. 
Presently about 30 different nationalities live in Aus- 
tralia. . 


But “real" Australians are white and Anglo-Saxon, and the 
Clarity with which a few young people express themselves 
on the subject would not be out of place in countries of 
Southern Africa. Many young people are genuinely con- 

cerned when there is discrimination against aborigines, 
Asian students and migrants. However, this attitude does 
not always spread to a feeling of responsibility for 
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Papua and New Guinea, to which Australia still has some 
considerable commitment, or for ASians outside Australia. 
They find it hard to understand the "naughty Americans" 
who seem unable to give the Negroes their civil rights, 
but do not often see the relation between events there 
and their own local scene. 


It must be remembered that the national migration policy 
has provided little possibility for them to be concerned 
about a-colour: Situation. within Austrakia, for there are 
no large and permanent non-white communities. 


The thousands of Asian students in Australia (since 1946 
more than 15,000 and in any given year there are usually 
around 12,000 foreign students, mostly from Asia) have 
had some effect on youth's attitude to people of other 
races, but again mostly with those in university and col- 
leges. It seems that only those who have lived and worked 
in Asia for a time, whether in diplomatic service or busi- 
ness or as graduates in Indon@€sia and volunteers in 
Papua and New Guinea, show any lasting effect in their 
attitudes to people of other races and cultures. And it 
is hard even for some of them to escape from the atti- 
tudes of benevolent paternalism towards their former col- 
leagues. The tragedy of it all is that the majority of 
Australian students in the end become respectable middle- 
class citizens, living in the suburbs with their wife and 
two or three children, among all the people who have not 
had the contact, and they tend to become like the. general 
milieu rather than a real catalyst. 


The attitudes of many of the younger generation again tend 
to reflect the reality of the fact that Asian-Australian 
relationships have not yet advanced very much beyond the 
pleasant courtesy stage. Australia is a member of the 
ANZUS Pact, along with New Zealand and the USA, and the 
SEATO and is associated with Malaya in a Defence Treaty. 


She participates fully, with personnel and funds, in all 
UN agencies, is a regional member of the ECAFE, and has 
been in some UNESCO sponsored conferences for the South- 
East Asie area. Bat positions on world: problems have not 
helped in the advancement of Asian/Australian relations. 
The record in the UN Assembly on moral issues such as 
apartheid in South Africa has tended to be negative, the 
question being regarded as strictly within the domestic 
jurisdiction of that country; this has often meant voting 
With the manority, supporting countries such as, Portugal 
with “its seedy, colonial dictatorship" or abstaining. 
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In the Dutch-Indonesian dispute over Indonesia's claim 

to West Irian, Australians Opposed the Indonesian claim 

to the territory on grounds of "vital interests", while 

the Asians supported Indonesia on the grounds of good 
anti-colonial nationalism. Pursuing a foreign peliey og 
what some have called "a somewhat boneheaded conservatism", 
Australia tends to think that too close ties with Asian 
countries would mean a lessening of relations with Eu-~ 
rope and isolation in -some kind of strange sea. She has 
not yet learned that with the departure of the European 
colonial powers, Asian nations have and will continue to 
develop their own policies, and that there is more con- 
flict today between certain Asian countries than there has 
been between Australia and Asia. 


~ 


As one commentator said recently, Australia still tends 
to think of herself as a neighbour of Asians rather than 
as a member in a common club. A member is more at ease in 
relations with another member in any Organisation, but 

a neighbour tends to be overburdened with anxiety about 
his obligations and the need for being on best behaviour. 
Or on another point, Australians tend to think of their 
European background as an historical fact and the loca- 
tion of their continent as a geographical accident. But 
Surely the reverse is true: the European content of the 
Australian population is an historical accident, its po= 
Sition on the map an unalterable geographical fact. 


CHURLHES -= 


It would be so easy to conclude this article without men- 
tioning the Church, but in a country where in the 1961 
Federal Census 99% of those who answered the religious 
question professed the Christian faith, this is hardly 
possible. And after all, there was a chaplain with the 
first convict ship. 


Recent Gallup Poll figures show that the majority of Aus 
tralians rarely if ever go to church. Youth workers in 
Sydney are finding large numbers of young people who are 
almost completely ignorant of the Christian faiths wath 

no memory af Christian teaching and coming from homes that 
have had nothing to do with the church for two Or three 
generations. At the same time the Federal Census figures 
would seem to indicate that many young people must at some 
time have had contact with Christian teachings. A few have 
even joined church youth groups and, even fewer, partici- 
pated in: the-cbife of the congregation. 
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But the Church is generally regarded by the younger gen- 
eration "as an ancient institution of dubious contemporary 
relevance and as the meeting place of those who Edeinig: ua 
outworn moral stereotypes". The tendency among adult church 
people to condemn all youthful non-conformity instead of 
Seeing this as a positive reaction to what is possibly an 
insipid way of life does not exactly help the situation. 


The church is used freely by Australians for wedding ser- 
vices, baptisms and funerals, but for the rest, many of 
the younger generation make the usual charges against it: 
hypocritical, unrealistic, selfish, irrelevant. In their 
Striving to “get on" in society, religion is seen as a 
hindrance rather than a help. And the spectacle of a di- 
vided Church - divided even on important national and 
international issues, let alone on theological questions - 
does not inspire confidence. 


Many Christian young people are concerned about the current 
union negotiations between the Congregational, Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches. Long before it seemed possible 
at Australian Council of Churches level, Roman Catholic 
chaplains, youth workers and even young people were ob- 
Servers at state and national ecumenical youth conferences. 


Many of the young people participating in the Australian 
Volunteers Abroad programme and the graduate scheme for 
working in Indonesia are from church and SCM groups. 


Buc at is perhass not without significance that-inm the 
official Handbook of Australia, information on the Church 
as listed under “Culture”, along with “Education” and 

"the Arts". Education in Australia tends to be something 
one has done to own, necessary for getting on in the world, 
not viewed with great enthusiasm. 'The Arts', with a few 
notable exceptions are rather on the periphery of the life 
Gf most Australians, and again something to be observed 
from a distance rather than something in which to become 
deeply involved. 


AUSTRALIAN YOUTH AND REVOLUTION? 

On the surface there would appear to be little evidence 
that the younger generation in Australia is much concerned 
with revolution, as compared with their contemporaries in 
other continents. But perhaps the signs are also there for 


those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. 


There are small groups of radical youth, usually among the 
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students, but also evident in trade-union and other la- 
bour movements, who produce high-standard, well-documen- 
tated demands or organise street processions calling for 
emergency government action and long-term strategy on 
education changes in immigration procedures, the rights 
of aborigines and other minority groups. Called immature 
by the public, ridiculed by governments, ignored by their 
fellow students, they have nevertheless been responsible 
for drawing the attention of the nation to major issues 
in the society and even for precipitating action in ap- 
propriate quarters. 


The increasing numbers of young people, commonly called 
"delinquent" in Australian society, who will not or cannot 
conform to the current standards set by the society for 
all nice young people, may be another sign that the young- 
er generation is not so passive and content as to be an 
echo of another generation. 


POSTSCRIPT - 


There is much concern for the younger generation in other 
continents who are caught between two cultures, between 
the long-standing traditional societies and those now 
being created. This conflict was perhaps always present, 
but has now become more acute. 


In the end this is also a problem for Australia, although 
perhaps in a slightly different way. How to live with the 
cultural and historical heritage of Europe which is part 
of Our “national heritage now, and not to be denied, and 
the present and future which is so bound up with Asia, 
and indeed with all the world? 


Australians have much homework to do on this one, and 
perhaps the younger generation can help. 
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IV. THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN AFRICA 


by Bethuel Kiplagat 


HUNGER 


We are a continent of hunger. We are hungry for food, 
though our hunger is nothing compared with that of Asia. 
We are hungry for education. It is estimated that out of 
25 million children of school age, half attend school and 
only six million complete the primary school. The percent-— 
age of those who have gone through higher academic in- 
stitutes is in the region of 0,02%. The illiteracy rate 
for the whole continent is between 85-95%. Over 90% of 
the population live at subsistance level in- the rural 
area. We are hungry for information. For so long we have 
been fed with distorted information or propaganda. What 
has been done to combat this hunger? 


Decolonisation of Africa has been one major factor as a 
weapon against this hunger. The colonial flags in many 
parts of Africa are down. Africanisation is proceeding at 
a very high rate and with it a high influx of expatriate 
workers drawn from America, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
France and Britain. Volunteers are pouring into Africa in 
thousands. We must mention missionaries and others who 
gave their lives to the service of Africas ds. this »reb- 
lem of hunger solved? 


With all this good will and concern we very often give 
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the impression of being demanding and ungrateful. We are 
vety critical of economic aid which so often has politica 
Overtones. We have kept saying, "No more missionaries 
without autonomy of the church." We have kept on saying 

to our sister churches who give us of their wealth — "We 
know what our needs are, but do not Support what you think@® 
ate, ouT needs." Journalists, administrators, and mission- 
aries have been given twenty-four hour notice to leave 
the country. All {this points to something deeper, some- 
thing we may not put our finger on so easily. 


Our hunger is much deeper. Yes - our hunger lies deeper 

in our inate quest for the restoration of the broken 
African personality - African image, African soul, eali 

it what you like. It is here where we must probe -in:-erden 
to understand the seemingly contradictory events taking 
place in Africa today. The source and dynamism of African 
nationalism, of"negritudet of African personality, of Pan- 
Africanism, African socialism, non-alignment can be traced 
back to this great search. We shall not be able to under- 
Stand the tremendous hunger for education unless we go 
back to that source. The seed of the betrayal of Africate 
revolution goes back to that point. Even recent events 
such as African countries breaking diplomatic relations 
with Britain can be traced back to that focal point. Why 
then this great quest? How and when was our dignity taken 
away from us? 


A WORD ABOUT COLONISATION 


History is ambiguous and so it is with colonisation of 
Africa. It is very difficult at the moment to get an ob- 
jective picture of this period. We do not. doubt the sin- 
cerity and effort of the colonial powers in their attempt 
to bring civilisation to these people sitting in darkness 
and death. The nations of Africa have come into being as 
a result of colonisation. Where once land was covered with 
Jungle, now stand great cities with avenues, parks, stone 
houses and slums. Schools were built to feed our minds, 
hospitals erected to keep us healthy, and policies were 
implemented which placed us in an inferior position to 
that of the colonisers. 


When the first white man stepped on the soil of Africa, 
we are told there was a great expectation in the hearts 
of the African people. There was a preparedness to learn, 
to give, to accept and to be accepted. That preparedness, 
that longing to receive, to give, is now gone in the eyes 
of the Africans. 
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I stood on the western shores 

Before my eyes stretched the sea - a large corrugated sheet. 
The unceasing waves continuously beat on the shaky shore. 

A healing breeze rode over the waves 

I stretched forth my hands to welcome the breeze. 

Calmed, contented I fell asleep. 

Suddenly like lightening the sea churned and fumed, 

The shore broke, 

The wave invaded the land, 

Where it buried the great treasure. 


When to their home the waves returned 

I saw men with broken limbs and broken heart 
searching aimlessly for the great treasure. 
They made for the east - 

They tried the west - 

They went to the north - 

They turned to the south - 

They made for the shore. 


The breeze, soft and caressing blew, 

The brokenhearted stretched forth their hand to welcome it, 
The frightened ran for their life 

And many stood perplexed. 


The Portuguese adopted the policy of assimilation. The French 
and the Belgians vigorously followed the path of culturali- 
Sation. These Africans must be Christianised and civilised. 
Then and only then could they be- placed on equal status 
with the rest of humanity. The African was barred from the 
Portuguese, Belgian, French and British societies until his 
personality was imprinted as it were with that of the Por- 
tuguese, Belgian, French or British personality in him. 
These former colonial powers may now say that they can no 
longer be blamed or criticised for such in-human policies. 
The colonial flags are down. Africans are now in charge of 
their own affairs and destiny. Former administrators are 
settling quietly in thear villas.on the suburbs of the 
great cities enjoying their "golden handshake". Is our in- 
dependence really genuine? There still hangs a question 
mark over our freedom. Can we honestly say that the old 
attitudes of regarding Africans as inferior, uncivilised 
have been done away with by our northern neighbours? The 
recent Stanleyville crisis has confirmed our fears of their 
insincerity. While they are congratulating themselves for 
having brought Africa to independence, those of us who 

were here in Europe during that crisis were shocked by 

the headlines in the papers. We were horrified by the 
atrocities committed by the Congolese against the whites 
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who were taken as hostages. "Why, why", we cried, "should 

they do a thing like this?" The French, Belgian, English, 
Dutch, German, and American papers carry front page head- 
lines in this manners 


"79 whites massacred by Africans". What a blow. But 
as we read the long article our anger mounted, for 
what did we find at the bottom of the article in 
small prints... 


W ...,- and around 2,00 Congolese pastors and teachers 


aLso Killed." 


The logical conclusion we came to was that these papers 

regard the Congolese to be of less importance. It really 
did not matter if only two thousand of them were killed, 
but for one white, - that is a different question - that 
is a matter of kith and kin. Is this not the same reason 
why Britain has so far refused to bring down the illegal 
government of Mr. Smith by force? 


We will be deceiving ourselves to think that decolonisation 
has brought independence to Africa. This will not be so un-- 
til the countries to the: north of the colour lane change 
their attitudes about Africa and Africans. The hard un- 
conquered spirit will continue with the fight. How can the 
battle be won? How can we change these attitudes cherished 
for so long? 


THE LONG ROAD AHEAD 
The Elite 


We have used the weapon of independence and this has brough® 
us a long way. We are now at any rate potentially in a po- 
Sition to choose our destiny. But we realise, too, that we 
are not yet fully accepted on an equal basis. The restora- 
tion of the broken "personality" was not completed on the 
zero hour of Africa's independence. During the pre-inde- 
pendence days, we realised that the solution to this quest 
was to be like "them". The policy of assimilation was re-~ 
sponsible for making us think in this way. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the missionary, the settler (farmer), the 
business man, the administrator have left an imprint in 
the mind of the African that Western civilisation and Wes- 
tern culture are the only civilisation and culture worth 

a name in the whole world. Because we have accepted that, 
Up to now we are still fighting against the inferiority 
complex implanted in our minds and in our soul. Education ~ 
we saw was one of the cures for this chronic disease, and 
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Meso we turned to it. What has been the and product of this 


process of education? 


We, the African "elite", are a glaring example. Through 
the pressure of teachers and missionaries, we have yielded 
to this force of assimilation. "You have to be civilised 
like us, and then, you will be considered human." This is 
not articulated so clearly and forcefully, and Vert as 
there. And so we went all the way! Temperatures may be 
SsOaring in the 90's, but that does not prevent us from 
having our dark suit on, complete with bowler hat and um- 
brella. Our hotels would dare not serve African food. 
Since then a few have included African dishes on the menu, 
for the exotic interest of tourists. Were we wholly accept- 
ed after this first test? Oh, no; we can hear complaints 
about "Europeanised Africa." Where is your national dress? 
We are confused. And so we swing right round and introduce 
National dress, even if we did not have one. We are even 
more confused when we consider the feelings and hopes of 
the African masses. 


The masses identify themselves with their African elite. 
Even if they are literate, they know in their blood what 
it means to be considered less than human or as a grown-up 
child. They are filled with joy when they see one of their 
fellow Africans occupying the position which yesterday was 
exclusively reserved for the Europeans. They, too, want the 
elite to be like Europeans. They want to see him smartly 
dressed, preferably in a suit. They want him to inherit 
the houses which were once occupied by Europeans, complete 
with servants, garden and dog. The fatter the salary the 
better. That is not the whole picture. A student retiring 
from his studies abroad is given a welcome befitting a 
king. What else does he not know? They, too, are caught in 
@ dilemma. The elite remind them of the "white tin god", 

® they resent the fat salaries which are often ten, twenty 
times as much as they get. The African mass is in some 

way in the same position as the Europeans. Thus the elite 
are caught between the two cultures: they are told to 
identify with Europeans by both Europeans and their own 
people, but are rejected by both groups when they succeed 
in this identification. 


Here stand I 

For here is the moment of birth 
What it will be 

Is anyone's guess. 


A step - one step 
Towards the light and darkness of the West 
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"No - no don't leave us" 

The cries of my people constrain me 

"Who then will weep with us; 

Who will laugh with us; 

Who will protect us, 

From a hurricane so great; 

Who will moan with us 

Whoeowil) “dae. witit we 7 > 
Leave us not alone 


A step - one step 

A hand beckons me on 

I hear a call across the river 

PUP “On -ayOur Sus ts 

Don't forget your shoes, 

Arm yourself with your books, 

Come to the place of healing 7 
Come and drink of the great wisdom. 
Come! come: and see the light 

Come and be destroyed." 


A step - one step. 

Boldly I stepped into the unknown 
The beckoning hand went down 

The bridge was broken 

the door shut. 

No more do I hear the cries 

No more do I see them 

Backward I cannot go. 

Here stand I 

Suspended between two worlds 
Waiting for the great moment of truth. 


THE REVOLUTION IS BETRAYED 


The African elite played a very significant role in the 
process of achieving independence. During the pre-inde- 
pendence years, most towns and cities in Africa were di- 
vided up between the different races. The African elite 
lived among his simple uneducated people. The politician, 
the lawyer, the doctor live side by side with the truck 
driver, the cook and the house servant. The elite acted 
as a buffer or shield to the bewildered masses against 
the influx of rapid social change. New ideas were dis- 
cussed in beer halls, in tribal: groups and in families. 
The leaders knew the feelings, frustrations and the pro=} 
blems of the opressed masses. With independence, we, the 
elite, have moved to the better European quarters. Can we 
any longer really claim to know the feelings of the masses 
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of our people? Do we treat our servants any better than 
their former masters? What do the masses think when they 
see us with our big cars, our frequent cocktail parties? 
We have betrayed the revolution, because we have not kept 
our eyes on our original goal. We think we have come to 
the end of the long road. The consequence will be the 
back-firing of the revolution. Those who are now at school 
or at work have their eyes on the false temporary fruits 
of independence rather than the long hazardous road ahead. 
The back-firing may be triggered off by the youth revolu- 
tLOn. 


UNEMPLOYED AND SCHOOL LEAVERS 


There are prophecies of a second revolution. This will be 
a youth revolution. It will come unexpectedly like a hur- 
ricane. The signs are indeed there. The African leaders 
are well aware of it. The question is: how can it be aver- 
ted? We have to go to the root of this problem - which is 
Clearly tied up with educational system inherited from 

the West. Education is the key to the city of "Eldorado". 
Once you get it, you are sure of a stable income, respect 
and comfort. In countries where the fruits of education 
have been tested, there is such a clamour and hunger for 
it. Parents would not hesitate to bribe teachers and 
education officers to get their children admitted to 
school. A boy, once admitted, will not count the ten miles 
he walks each way to school. With his goal clearly in mind, 
which is to pass his examination, the sun, dust, mud and 
rain would not deter him from his hazardous journey. His 
family and clan would sacrifice all they have to insure 
that he is not sent out of school because of lack of fees. 
They, too, have their eyes on the great harvest ahead. At 
the end,of the primary school the examination chops many 
heads off. What do the unfortunate ones do? 


The tong trek to the city begins in the hope of finding 

ae web. = the right, kind of job. From door te door, they 
meet wath the sign "mo vacancy", “there is ono work". Their 
certificates are of no help to thems. The sight of theiz 
fortunate friends or schoolmates in Smart suits and 

Cars fills them with shame and humility which soon turn 
into bitterness and even hatred. They are not blind to the 
exploitation being carried out by the lucky few. "Is this 
what independence brings?" they legitimately ask. The 
first disillusionment begins. What is the answer? 
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THE WAY AHEAD 


First and foremost we have to keep on reminding ourselves 
of the fact that we are just on the threshold of the great 
irreversible revolution. The wholesale acceptance of the 
colonial heritage will simply put us back into the colon-= 
jal era. It will be a grave mistake and indeed a tragedy 
if independence is taken as the end of the revolution. We > 
cannot afford to sit back and enjoy life in our palaces, 
congratulating ourselves for what we have done. We must 
reject the false fruits of independence. 


It is not enough to say that we are on the threshold of 
the revolution, without pointing at the first milestone on 
the long road. Without a clear sense of direction the un- 
finished revolution will be frustrated right at the very 
Start. We need therefore to be bold. We need to have ideale. 
ism coupled with realism in setting up as clearly as pos- 
sible the temporary goal, the purpose, the next horizon 

on the path of the revolution. Qur problems demand a radi- 
cal approach, which will entail hardship for all and espe- 
Cially the elite. It is then that the revolution will 
reach the point of take-off. We have to liberate ourselves 
from the obsession of taking the Western countries as our 
measuring standard. When we have done this, we shall have 
done our part in the restoration of the broken “African 
soul". But this restoration will tbe ancomplete until the 
West also fulfils her part. 


The Western and ex-colonial countries have also fallen in- 
to the mistake of thinking that Africa has completed her 
revolution with the gaining of political independence. By 
Saying Africa was not ready, they imply that she is still 
imprisoned in the colonial era. They are those who have 
withdrawn, believing that Africa has arrived at her goal. 
There are two things the West must be reminded of. Firsts 
we have to continue saying that the African revolution has 
not come to its end, and it will not even begin to move 
healthily in the right direction until the Western coun- 
tries begin to face the question "What is our attitude 
towards Africa and Africans?" By this is not implied only 
the educated, the assimilated or "évolué" Africans or part 
of Africa but the whole continent with all her people. 
Secondly, by this fact, the West is deeply involved in 
Africa. The ex-colonial countries especially can only 

Find their identity and restore their inflated "nbersonalityy 
Dy giving the right answer to the great question posed by — 
Africa. 


If we are to admit it, we shall for a very long ee to 


come need men from the developed countries. We shall 
need men with skills, with the know-how, and men with 
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pode. We SSeS a men ane see oheariy where the 

issues lie; otherwise, their skills, their finances — 
a nd materials, and their knowledge will come to nought. 
Come, come with empty hands and sit with us during this 


Sy sean 


eat moment of ee We offer ice: the-opportunity of 


V. THE YOUNGER GENERATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


by Oscar kL. Boliolai 


I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Latin America is a continent of some 8.5 million square 
miles, with extensive unexplored or uninhabited areas. 

It is a continent of paradoxes, since it has considerable 
sources of natural wealth and nevertheless it is a poor 
Continent, considered from the technical.point of view as 
an underdeveloped continent (some sociologists and econo- 
mists think that Argentina and Uruguay can be excluded 
from this category). Latin America is not a unity as some 
try to see it. There is some unity of language (Spanish 
and Portuguese predominate); a certain historical Una Byss 
the struggles for independence took place for the most 
pert in the first half of the 19th century, and the fag= 
ures of San Martin and Bolivar are common to the fights 
for independence in most Latin American countries. In 
Spite of all these elements, there are substantial dif- 
ferences in development and in the composition of races 
and customs, which make it impossible to treat Latin 
America as a unity. We can distinguish four zones with 
Similar characteristics: 1) Central America and the An- 
tilles, 2) the South Pacific, 3) Brazil to the north of 
Rio de Janeiro, and 4) the Atlantic Coast to the south of 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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I consider that the social problems of Latin America can 
be reduced to threes: A) Colonialism and Imperialism, 

B) the agrarian structure, and C) the demographic explo- 
Sion. All other problems are directly or indirectly con- 
sequent upon these three. 


A. Colonialism and Imperialism. 


During the period of colonisation, a difference becomes 
evident between the progress which takes place in North 
America and that which takes place in South America. 


The first is colonised by the Anglo-Saxons, who arrive at 
the American coasts with the intention of establishing 
themselves permanently in a task of building up something 
which would appeal to immigrant families in their search 
for a "new homeland". 


In the south, colonisation is effected by two decadent 
empires: Spain and Portugal. In their eyes, America was 
only a reinforcement to support their own kingdoms. The 
Conqueror came in order to send back to the “mother coun- 
try" gold and all that might be of value. He not only had 
no consideration for the indigeneous culture and values 
which he found, but also he destroyed them. It is only re- 
cently that the children born on South American soil have 
developed a sense of building up something with any de- 
gree of permanence. For that reason there is a period of 
some 100 years' difference between the North and the South. 
When Spain is no longer the "Queen of the Seas" and mis- 
understandings begin to appear between the governors and 
Spain, England - flourishing - endeavors successfully to 
take possessions in the Antilles, but fails in her attempt 
in Rio de la Plata. Nevertheless, having obtained this 
Small success by force, England follows this by diploma- 
tic means, trying te conquer the Latin markets. There is 
the occupation of the Falkland Islands in 1833, Belize 

in 1840, the intervention in the war between Argentina 

and Brazil for the possession of the port of Montevideo, 
creating Uruguay as a "buffer state" in order to avoid 

Rio de la Plata being controlled by one of these two. 
England dominates commerce and the production of the 
ecountries* ot the Atlantic coast until the Tirst quarter 

Of- tite: 20th century. ; 


Meanwhile, another powerful nation was arising: the United 
estates. this brings a struggle for anfluence:in- Latin 
America, both powers trying to encourage the independence 
movements against Spain. While the United States is seeking 
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the recognition of Republics, England moves towards the 
establishment of monarchies. North American policies are 
directed towards not permitting another European power 

to occupy the place left empty by Spain. This line con- 
tinues until today through the Monroe Doctrine. The first 
expansionist conflict came in 1846 with the secession of 
Texas and the war with Mexico, where the U.S.A. obtained 
lands as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
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The United States exercises strong pressure to gain Cuba 
from the hands of the Spaniards; at the end of the war 
with Mexico she offered 100. miliiton U.S. dollars fer 1 te- 
purchase. France also made a conquest with the occupation 
of Veracruz and the placing of Maximilian in Mexico. Eng- 
land annexed Santo Domingo in 1861. The prospect of a 
canal in Central America was to change all the politics 
in that region: war with Spain by Cuba, occupation, and 
successive interventions. Firstly, it was to obtain per- 
mission to construct the canal, and later on the grounds 
of protecting the same. In 1902 comes the Platt Amendment 
the United States reserved the right to intervene in or- 
der to protect her interests in Cuba. Theodore Roosevelt 
decides to cut the canal through New Granada instead of 
Nicaragua; Colombia does not authorise that. This pro- 
duces the session of New Granada from Colombia thus form- 
ing Panama, which the United States invades in 1903, 
thus assuring the construction of the canal. 
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1907 - Nicaragua opposed the Taft Treaty, and its Govern- 
ment was overthrown with the presence of the Marines. 

1912 - the United States again intervened in Nicaragua 
to uphold the Government, an intervention which was main- 
tained until 1933. The United States intervenes in the 
Dominican Republic from 1916 .to 1924, and in Haiti from 
1916 to 1936, buys the Danish West Indies- in 1916,0 in 

1923 disembarks Marines in Honduras. The years 1940-42 

are characterised by a series of treaties which assure 

the United States of strategic materials and bases in ex~™ 
change for armaments. The latter policy will be known as 
the. "Dollar, Policy" (or “Dollar Politics”). The Unites 
States displaces England in the Latin American market.- 

with large North American investments which will control 2 
production and the internal and external markets. Shortly © 
after each North American intervention a President was . 
put into office who was to become a dictator (Batista, 
Peujiilieo, Soneza, “stou. 


This method has maintained a production of raw materials 


whose principal purchaser is the United States, who at 
the same time exports to those countries luxury articles ~ 
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and machinery. It not only maintains a production of raw 
materials, but it is also centralised basically on one or 


two products, thus forcing the countries to be totally 
dependent on the large buyer. We find some extreme cases 
in Venezuela, where petroleum is 90% of the total pro- 
duction; in Colombia and Brazil, where coffee corresponds 
to 80% and 75% respectively. The Central American countries 
and the Caribbean depend exclusively on bananas, coffee, 


tobacco and sugar; Chile on copper and saltpetre; Bolivia 


on mining; Uruguay and Argentina on meat, wool and wheat. 
The international commercial trusts have exercised strong 
pressures and govern every possibility of diversifying 
the production or the development of other resources. 


The process of accelerated industrialisation which was 
produced in the southern cone shortly after the Second 
World War, and especially during the Korean War, has in 
beace ODruKem- this: circle with the installation of the diss 
proportionate automobile industry, the iron and steel 
industry, and the development of petroleum, coal and gas 
in quantities which can be exported once the internal 
market has been satisfied. A similar process has been 
produced in Mexico at the other end of the continent. 


B. Agrarian structure 


Without any doubt the question of land tenancy is problem 
number one in Latin America, and it is also the problem 
around which most talk takes place. Everything indicates 
that a change in the land-holding system is inevitable. 
The Cuban Agrarian Reform has brought this problem into 
the open in an acute form. The great question is: how will 
this change take place -through revolution and bloodshed, 
or through gradual and peaceful planning? 


As mentioned before, we have to take various factors into 
account in considering this problem. In practice, Latin 
American economy depends on the produce of the land, just 
as the land is also the main source of work (53% of the 
population work on the land). The principal characteris-~ 
tics of the Latin American agrarian structure are? 


1. Vast rural properties (large landowners): This system 
has its origins in the land distribution during the period 
of Spanish colonisation. Two types of property exist: the 


hacienda (ranch), which is generally given over to the 


raising of cattle, with few labourers, with no cultivation 
Or the soil; andthe plantation, wath a lot of labourers 
during the harvest seasons, and concentrating solely on 
agriculture. Within this category we can include those 
properties of more than 100 hectares. Five percent of the 
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population owns 70% of the land. Of this, 25% is worked 
and the 75% produces nothing. In Uruguay, for example, 
65% of the land is in the hands of 500 families; in Bra- 
zil, 82% of the land is owned by only 110 families (this 
is the fifth largest country in the world, and these fam 
ilies represent 1% of the population); in Colombia 40% 
of the Dand/is held by 3000" families. 


™% 


Size of the property Percentage of. Percentage of total 


in hectares properties land area 

0 - 20 72,6 at 

20 okie 18,0 8,4 
100 -1000 pee) eo 
More than 1660 LS | 64,9 


2. Smaller properties: These are the agrarian properties 
which rely on the smallest capacity necessary for regular 
production; they do not have the services of schools,main 
roads or hospitals, their owners do not have any kind of 
economic reserves, and they are at the mercy of unscrupu- 
lous money-lenders and traders. 


J. Community ownership is found mostly among the indigenous 
peoples, particularly in the Andean districts. The work iss 
done collectively, and the property rights are distributedi 
among several families. 


4. The middleman or smallholder is the person who enjoys 
the produce of a piece of land which belongs to someone 
else and which is handed over to him as a loan in exchange; 
for its produce. Generally the smallholder does not re- 
ceive any cash remuneration. The family often has to live 
in a etate: of servs tude (bondage) in order to pay the debt¢ 
which have been contracted with the owner of the land. 


Agrarian Reform does not mean simply dividing up the lands} 
this would soon bring us to the point where the new owner 
would sell his land to someone richer in order to be able 
to exist, as happened at the beginning of the Mexican Re- 
form. It will mean credits, the creation of markets, tech=- 
nical development, machinery, fertilisers. While not com- 
plete, agrarian reforms have been carried out in some 
places: Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba and Guatemala (during the 
government of Jacobo Arbenz). All this has conditioned 
agrarian production to levels of very low yield, the great 
er part of which has been used for export. In spite of 

the fact that 53% of the working population is employed 
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Poework on tins Land* or with cattle, theiproduction.oaf this 
Seerion, of tne sconemy corresponds. to only -2 wor the 
wave! oreductiom. Of the 21 countries whith compose our 
moc America, Jf arecsobliged to import food. 


Bb. Demographic Explosion 


Until 1825 Latin America maintained a very slow popula- 
fon. Growth, in same periods even coming to a standstill. 
From that date until 1900 the growth was accelerated. 

From then until the present, there has been what is called 
a "demographic explosion", In the countries where there 
has been a great deal of immigration (Uruguay, Argentina, 
Brazil) the population has increased by 50 times between 
fo50 and 1950. In the Andean countries and Mexico, the 
increase has been 5 times, and in the rest it has been 
between 10 and 20 times. 


Latin World Population Percentage of growth 
America in Latin America 
1900 63 millions 1,550: mai iions ge 
MS age 9° mit lzens t,9o?- midivons oe 
no50 Los mel ltons 2,497. millions 260 
1 ee S03. mz Livons 3,828 millions vee | 
2000 600 millions b,2cof mallions --- 


The average growth for Latin America is presently considered 
mo pe 2.4 to 2.5. The’ countries with a@-higher andex are 
mostty/found in Central America. Costa Rica has 4.4 (1964), 
Eonsidered as the country with the highest rate of growth 

in the whole world. The Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, Ecuador and Venezuela have 
Between 3.) and 3.5. Among those witn Lower, rates are: 
Argentina with 1.9; Bolivia with 1.4; and Uruguay with 1.3. 


Latin America 2.4 North America 1./7 é 
Pigures tox 
Africa 5G Russia st6 the year 
58 
Asia 1.68 Europe Gees hd 


The Latin American population is made up of 44.5% whites, 
B.9% Indians, 38% mestizos (mixed), 8.5% Negroes. These 
last are the groups which have experienced the greatest 
increase of alls The countries with a white majority are: 
Argentina, Uruguay, and the south of Brazil. The coloured 
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population in Haiti, the Antilles and the north of Brazil # 


reaches some 89% of the total populatzron. of those coun— 
tries. This disproportionate growth brings unfortunate 

consequences. In the first place, there is no evidence 

of a parallel growth in production nor in employment. 


While the population increases some 2.5 times, these lest Gm 


increase only 1.2 times. On the other hand, -in “the - courn= 
tries with the greatest density of population, an acute 
lack of land will be produced. In the third place, the 
weakening of capital, the total of investments to be de- 
ducted from the annual taxes of the State will be weakened 


even more, and it will be a major difficuity—to save any 


Capital. The percentage of unproductive population will 
be greater each year. 


D. Derivative Problems 


Education: 50% of the population is illiterate; some 20% 
are semi-literate, and some 30% can read and write cor- 
rectly. For this reason, the total number of people who 
are not in a position to follow further studies is 70%. 
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Countries with Countries with Countries with 
Lo to 20% 30: ta 53% 57 to 89% 
glliteracy illiteracy illiteracy 
_ Argentina- Uruguay- Panama- Paraguay- Salvador- . 
Chile - Costa Rica= Peru- Ecuador- Co- Nicaragua- Haiti- 
Cuba lombia- Mexico- Guatemala- 
Venezuela- Brazil Honduras- 


Dominican Repub- 
iic- Bolivia. 


Health and Nutrition: The normal number of calories for 
one person is from 2,800°to 3;000. The average for Latin 
America is 2,000 calories (Bolivia has an average of 
1,300). 50% of the population lacks drinkable water, which 
Causes an enormous quantity of parasitic illnesses. The 
average life span in Latin America is calculated at 49 - 


45 years. Of every 5 children born,.one dies ‘before 4 years 


of age. In Haiti, there is one doctor for every LO,ZSeG 
people, and one hospital bed for every 1,500. Guatemala, 
Mexico, Honduras and Paraguay follow with 650 to 859 in- 
habitants per hospital bed. Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras 
and the Dominican Republic have one doctor for every 
aeUO0 to. 6,500 people. 


Dwellings: It is agreed that the increase in population 
would necessitate 13 million new dwellings annually. Only 
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some ID ie are at present being constructed, and of these 
only 2% would suit the modest classes. 


fe. Distribution of income 


- The upper class, totalling 1% of the population, absorbs 
30% of the income. 

- The middle class, 16% of the population, receives 30% 
of the income. 

- The working classes, totalling 83% of the total, absorb 
40% of the income. 

Said in round figures: 2 million rich people take 30%; 

32 million of the middle class have another 30%; while 

166 million poor people have to divide 40%! 


fy SPTUATION OF YOUTH 

The demographic phenomenon shows us a view of a "young" 
continent. 53% of the Latin American population is under 
25 years old; between 15 and 25 years (23%) is the age 


considered young in Latin America. 


Education presents by levels the following characteristics: 


taking as an example 100 pupils who begin primary schooling, — 


only 30 finish the six year ‘course. Of those 30, only Bes 
complete secondary education. Of the ll, only 7 will take 
a university course, and of these only 3 or 4 will gra- 
duate. These are figures which are increasing. What Causes 
this desertion? On one side we find that the average in- 
come in the continent varies arount US $350.- per year, 
which is insufficient to allow a family to send more than 
one of its members away to study, and to have the economic 
means to finish-his studies. In spite of the fact that 

the universities are generally free, the only young people 
who can follow a course are those who belong to families 
of tne upper or middle classes. Many of the students have 
to abandon their course in order to work, and thus to help 
Support the family. 


The rural structure of life offers the young person neither 
a challenge nor a future; to remain in that environment 
indicates to him that he will end his days as a peasant. 

If he is disturbed about this, he will leave the rural 

area and will emigrate to the cities, where he will be 
Caught up in the problems of incipient industrialisation 

(a small market for work), and the problem of dispropor- 
tionate urbanisation (living in the miserable suburbs of 
the city). 43% of the rural population are less than 15 
years old, and some 37% are between 15 and 39. 
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Within the Latin psychology there exists a "hierarchy of 
work", Manual jobs are reserved for the lower classes, 

and although the pay may be high, the manual worker will 
still belong to the lower class. Young people want to 
establish themselves in an office or in public employment, 
where with a small salary they can maintain the position 
of the white-collar worker. They generally live in a state 
of restlessness, of unstable economy, where they keep 
moving from one job to another whenever they are able to 
Find one. Another course which presents 2tself.in atan 
America is to seek some well-known politician and, through 
him, obtain a public post, which in the Majority of cases. 
is given in exchange for the prostatution of one's politi- 
Gal Convictions, 


Recreation becomes devoid of feeling: it is simply "to 
pass the time". There will be a walk through the commer- 
Cial centre in a search for some emotion or adventure or, 
backing this, it will be to make the itaverm the social 
centre, where they form groups which become more anti- 
“social the lower the situation of their members. In many 
countries football as a spectacle, offers an admirable 
escape valve. Delinquency is centred more and more in 
young people between 17 and 25 years of age; so-far -there 
is no delinquency of the poor classes harrassed by neces-= 
Sity, but more frequent every day are the assaults com- 
mitted by youngsters of the middle and Upper classes in 
search of money, which will help them to find the fugitive 
dolce vita. 


The generation problem is not as acute as in other "older" 
continents, but the breaking down of a traditional struc- 
ture is beginning to produce its own tensions... Each time 
paternal authority is placed more in doubt, and this dots 
is transferred to all other sources of authority. The pa- 
triarchal family is maintained in the rural environment, 
but it is already impossible in an-urban atmosphere. 


Cultural life is between mediocre and bad..The reading 

of sentimental romantic novels, the entertainment of 
worthless cinema, or the idolising of papular singers are 
the most common manifestations. Everything that could de-= 
mand effort or intelligence is avoided. 


On the other hand, the Sight which meets the eyes of the 
young professional person is not very inspiring. Many 
need to commence their studies abroad, some for po- 
litical reasons, others because the local universities 

do not offer many possibilities. The percentage of pro- 
fessional people who return to their country after traine 
ing is very small:. In a wav this is a-method of escaping 
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from the small circle from which they come. This act cre- 
ates a double problems: on the one side, we can see that 


those countries which do not have good centres for study 
are those which are claiming greater technical assistance 


and those which need the sacrificing and pioneering dedication 
of the professional man who has emigrated. In the second place, 


and in contrast to the first, it creates the problem of 
Overpopulation of professional workers in those countries 
which absorb the student population coming there to ac- 
quire the competence of the foreign country together with 
waung-professional people fromthe country itself. In 
Bolivia, for example, the families of a good economic po- 
Sition send their sons to study in France and Germany, to 
such an extent that the propaganda of the airline companies 
is directed along these lines. 


The young professional from the more developed countries 
does not find great opportunities. There are no industries, 
nor a significant development which could absorb his knowl- 
edge. It is common ta see them, in the first few years, 
enoloyed in other -jobs in order to be able to live. Others 
emigrate abroad as technicians, seeking a position in in- 
dustrialised countries, especially in the United States. 

It could almost be said that the trained and professional 
young person has his eyes fixed on the United States, in 
the allusion of a high remuneration and a standard of 
living which would not require sacrifices. The average 
monthly number of Argentine technicians who leave for the 
United States is as high as 2000. The number is no greater 
because the American Consulate cannot cope with more re- 
quests. 


met Phe -PREBLEMS OF YOUNG.PEGPLE 


During this century, Latin America has lived in economic 
and political uneasiness, except for the period after the 
Second World War when the buyer's market for raw materials 
assured the countries of a favourable balance. The young 
people have constantly been influenced by a feeling of 
economic and political frustration. At one time or another, 
they have felt that they were governed by venal or in- 
Capable politicians, who started off poor but finished 
Bich; in a great proportion of cases, the leaders did not 
eemish their constitutional period of office, or on the 
contrary they established themselves permanently in power. 
Latin American military personnel have had a "calling" or 
"Vocation" to the presidency of our countries. Our young 
people have seen a strong man rise up proclaiming the 
necessity of change, and when they believed that they 

Saw in him the saviour of a critical situation, they found 
Many times that he was nothing more than an ambitious 
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seeker after power. The coups d'état, the overthrowing of 
governments by tanks and troops in the streets, have be- 
some a part of normal life. Up tilLethe* present, Bolivia 
has had 180 revolutions, and only that of 1952 can be 
Said to have had a social and popular content. 


Our young people have been moved by the proclamation of 
changes and reforms, but these do not take place. Only 
Mexico, Bolivia and Cuba have made substantial reforms in) 
their revolutions. During the first half of the century a) 
series of liberal civil leaders have arisen who have cap-=: 
tured the hopes of Latin Americans, especially of the 
younger generations. The act which brought them into power 
almost at the same time, with a clearly socialist and 
nationalist tendency, made people think that a continentai 
revolution was necessary. There were Haya de la Torre, 
Betancourt, Vargas, Lleras Camargo, Figueres, etc. But 
very quickly, when they had access to power, or according] 
to the passing of time, they turned back into the 
Bourgeoisie and conservatives. The Latin American knows 
that he cannot obtain the necessary changes through the 
ballot-box; those who have wanted to institute changes 
constitutionally have been removed from the government. 
All this has created a scepticism towards established 
politics, and an inclination: towards the ideas of violengs 
revolution. The Cuban Revolution and the much-discussed 
figure of Fidel Castro restored the mystic idea of a 
popular revolution. Practically, in this sense, one shoudl 
speak of before and after the Cuban Revolution. But as 
revolutionary idealism demands sacrifices, and moreover 
it is often remote from present reality, our young peoples 
stop being revolutionary when they acquire a good job andi 
a more established way of life. 


In recent times Latin America has become a field of ideo-- 
logical encounters, trying to capture and gain profit 
from this confused and changing situation through com- 
petition. Liberalism filled the vacuum in our fathers' 
time; today the last electoral confrontations demonstrates 
its complete decadence. Liberalism is reserved for the 
adults who believe in the "Western and Christian demo- 
cracy", which today in the last instance is the ideology 
most representative of the status quo. Marxism is capturai 
tha masses more and more in its communistic form; socialii 
has not made much progress, and belongs rather to a groupp 
of idealists. Nationalism of a "Nasseristic" type grows 
most rapidly, although it has not been given any back- ~ 
bone by an image or a programme. Neo-Fascism, with pro- 
found nationalist characteristics, has been accepted in ~ 
the youth centres of the wealthy classes, who have been 
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- encouraged principally by extreme Catholic groups in 


Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 


Within Communism, although it corresponds to the Russian 
line, the Chinese influence of a more drastic and aggres- 
Sive character towards the United States is gaining 
strength. 


The Universities are the most obvious centres of this 
conflict of ideologies. Another aspect of the problem 
which is present to young people is the process of se- 
cularisation in a society which is traditionally Catholic 
in its most severe form. The replacing of the traditional 
society by an industrial society has broken this synthesis; 
the social changes, the process of humanisation, as well 
as the standing apart of the Church which has remained 
outside all this process, has helped a relatively new 
secularisation further in Latin America. On the other 
hand, we must take note of the disproportionate growth 

of popular cults such as Voodoo in Haiti, the Caribbean 
and Brazil, the fertility religions in Central America, 
the indigenous Catholic syncretism in the Altiplano 

(high plains) and the Andes, and spiritualism especially 
in Brazil. All these manifestations are intimately re- 
Jted with ethnic groups and with popular culture, and 

are growing very rapidly. In spite of this, we can say 
that secularisation in Latin America is a very real thing. 


Everything that has been said above has brought our young 
people to a situation of uncertainty; and in the midst of 
a state of transition, they have no past on which they can 
Support themselves, nor a certain future towards which 
they can move. The young person simply attributes the 
present chaos to his elders, but he lets himself be dragged 
along by this chaos, imitating his elders in the search for 
individual advantages. 


There are many anxieties about these changes, but the pre- 
sence of a director, a leader, is necessary to the Latin 
Character, and this clearly does not exist in the contin- 
ental picture. Everyone hopes for the miracle of a Latin 
American Revolution, but few are expecting to take an 
active part in it. Social and political awareness exist 

as never before, but people must be willing to express it 
in everything they do. 


IV CHURCH AND YOUTH 


The Protestant Church comes in the first place to Latin 
America from Europe, and is confronted with a purely 
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Catholic continent. it’ received. the seeiet, 17 not tne 
religiocus, adherence ofthe liberal groupe anc of the 
freemasonry. It arrived in a continent to which the Span- 
ijards had brought the concept of an impotent and crucified 
Christ. During the first years the Church was there to 
serve the foreign communities, and this image of the 
church has been maintained by the community. For the most 
part it had no roots amongst the people; its customs, 
buildings and its mentality did not belong to the Latin 
American character. Soon after the first missionary wave, 
coming mostly from England, came a second from the United 
States, proceeding basically from the Mission Boards of © 
the churches which are called "historical" and some "free", | 
But as a consequence of World War II when they lost their 
mission fields, particularly those in Asia, all the mis- 
Sionary zeal of the North American churches was directed 
towards Latin America. Thus there arrived a diversity of 
evangelistic movements with conservative characteristics 
in their theology as well as in their socio-political 
ideas. Some arrived here in the hope of saving America 
from communism. For this reason, preaching in these groups 
has been of a pietistic character, proclaiming an extreme 
Separatism from society in a condemnatory attitude towards 
it, maintaining, on the other hand, the concept of the 
"corpus Christianum". They came to create a miniature 
Christian society within a greater society, bringing theiz 
hospitals, their radios, their schools, their bookshops, 
their printing presses, etc. They still keep the idea of 
totel conversionso0f “gaining. this: ormtheat netton wes 
Ehavete:. 


All this adds up to the scandal of the divisions. Many of 
these groups originating abroad, on their arrival take 
certain Latin characteristics and have divided and sub- 
divided themselves into innumerable different groupings. 
It can be said that approximately 200 different groups 
are working in Latin America today. In the majority of 
cases the presence and the uninterrupted control of the 
missiLonary over the life of the church does not permis 
the indigenisation of it. The ecumenical movement is be- 
ginning, and has made certain advances in the last ten 
years, but 1t is still nejected -by mast of. the ouroupes 
Nevertheless, all this "intra-mural" structure is being 
broken down by the pressure of society. It is the younger 
pastorate, rather than the conservative churches, that is 
opening the dialogue, those who have social anxieties and 
who begin to formulate and to act upon questions regarding 
the mission and the structure of the Church. 


What about youth in all this? I will simply state some 
cases in order to be objective. In the Dominican Republic, 
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the dictator Trujillo remained in power for the period of 
a whole generation. The young people were born and brought 
teruncer = Trujillo«, To speak-of Trujillo meant that all or- 
ders, all decisions emanated from him. These young people 
Grew up without knowing what it was to take their own de- 
cisions in social and political matters, and even many 
times in individual matters. When Trujillo died he was 
followed by Juan Bosch, who said to youth and to the 
peoples:"You have rights; you can make your own decisions; 
you can make yourselves heard." A completely new,unknown 
world was opened up. When they began to understand freedom, 
a military coup installed another dictatorship of the 
Trujillo type. Can we imagine the frustration and the 
Feeling of impotence of those young people? All this cre- 
ated in them the necessity of innumerable answers, but not 
those received from the Church because it still continued 
Ho talk of “heaven™. Jt is mot strange, then, that. they 
should search for an answer in Marxism while maintaining 
some sense of loyalty towards the Church. 


Another example is given in a Central American country 
during an Institute led by outsiders for the preparation 
of leaders. These leaders formulate the Protestant problem 
tit Latin America, the sotial and ethical context. The 
young people are astonished to hear these themes spoken 

of for the first time. This happening transcends the ec- 
Cclesiastical authorities who accuse the leaders of spread- 
ang indoctrination in favour of communism. 


The youth are in the church, but they are marginal in so- 
Ciety. In more than one case I fear that the young person 
who remains in the church is the one without anxieties or 
questions, because the restless young person soon discov- 
ers that battles which are defiling society are not tak- 
ing place in the church, narcwith the chupeh, but -in 
Spite’ of it, and that Jesus Christ is. not the Lord of the 
world, but the Lord of a little group which keeps itself 
apart. 
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Vi. YOUTH IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 


A Search for Identity under the Burden of the Past 


by Frieda Haddad 


The Middle East of the last two decades or so no longer 
presents itself to the West as the far away “Land of milk 
and honey", It is rather the centre of explosions and of 
political upheavals that have their echoings in inter- 
Mational politics, especially after the discovery of oil 4 
in Arabia and the establishment of the state of Israel in 
1948, | 


An area of rapid social change, of tensions and conflicts 
more or less defined, of young nations looking for their 
raison d'étre, made up of a curious amalgamation of races, 
languages and various ethnic and religious groupings, 
trying nevertheless to move together towards some common 
point of view and some wholeness through the bitterness 
and revolt of their young generation, this is the Arab 
Middle East of today. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATION STATES 


One of our well-known Lebanese historians, Dr. Albert 

Hourani, once said: "To be a Levantine is to live in two 
worlds or more at once without belonging to either; to be 
able to go through the external forms which indicate the 
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“possession of a certain nationality, religion or culture, 


without actually possessing it." This, in one sentence, is 


the over-all picture of the confused scene which we have 


set out to recapture. Throughout history, the greater part 
of the Middle East had been subject to a succession of 
“great empires, and some regions of it had been stages on 


the great trade routes of the Old World; there had been a 


continual moving and mingling of people, and as a result 


Various ideologies and remnants of beliefs drawn from dif- 


ferent sources had come together to form a more or less 
confused whole. Then came the long years of Ottoman rule, 


a period of slumber, followed in the twenties by an awaken- 


ing to Western values. The sudden intellectual revival was 
followed by an immediate urbanisation process which tech- 


nology and Western political interests transformed into a 


multi-dimensional paradox. By virtue of this, a unitary 
Outlook on the Middle East is impossible, be it political, 
Social, cultural or religious. Yet, somehow, its wholeness 


aS a group of nation-states is strained but not destroyed. 
A certain common symmetrical rhythm of evolution can be 
detected everywhere, on the one hand between the various 


Arab countries themselves, and on the other between the 


Spolitical, the social, the economic and the religious 


spheres. The Middle East presents itself as a broken body 
alienated from itself, yet straining forward in its present 
State of division to reconquer its underlying unity. , 


Being a strange conglomeration, an alliance, (or should one 
Say a confrontation and tension between East and West?) the 


‘young Arab generation is deeply troubled by the disruption 


“which acculturation has caused in its being. Though it has 
been exposed to segments of Western thought in school and 
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college, it has not yet been able to achieve a genuine 
Yapport with this necessarily disembodied material. The 


“meeting of East and West has brought about a conflict of 
values. One trend that can be detected as a result of this 
is its complete breaking away from its own heritage, with 
Sits concomitant opposite, that of a general turning back 
“of the cultural clock. Through mission schools, through 
“emigration, and in other ways, there has been built in 


the Middle East an educated class, Westernised in spirit 


as well as in externals, but still Arabic in language, 


and for the most part in sympathies and feelings. Thus 
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the conflict between East and West has become an internal 
conflict between one faction of the same generation and 


another. 
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NEW POLITICAL THINKING 


We are no longer in the days of the passive society goverr 
ed by the transcendent principles of the Revealed Law of 
the Koran - which, as such, are unquestionable. Ours is a 
dynamic society which has nearly fully succeeded in do- 
mesticating the religious and the sacred through the poli- 
tical and social currents of thought of its new generation 
but which has nevertheless kept a few lingering external - 
aspects of the Arab Muslim theocracy. This Muslim form, by 
interacting with Western Christian ideologies, has given 
birth to a new kind of socialism still as yet not well- 
defined. The political emancipation recently acquired, tee 
brought to the forefront new features, many of which have 
been primarily drawn from the golden ages of the past tha 
preceded the Ottoman rule, . 


The idea of Arab unity still provides a kind of sentimente 
cushion which is helping an idealistic utopian socialism 
to win the ground in many fields over the need for practi-- 
Cal concrete action. The lag in the industrialisation pro= 
cess and, therefore, the low density of the working classy, 
has not prevented the birth of a social masS~-awareness, 
the forerunner of the rising Middle-Eastern Marxism. The 
main reason behind the spreading of Marxist ideologies in 
the student world is that Marxism advocates concrete actioc 
It provides, at least temporarily, an answer to the doubles 
Claim of the need for reconstruction as well as of that off 
an urgent formulation of a genuine Middle-Eastern form of 
action. 


The problem that preoccupies any newly emancipated countryy 
is that of social justice and economic development. Com-= 
petition on the international level, the rising complexi gm 
of technology, the urgency of modernisation, are reawakenii 
in the ranks of the youth all the bitterness of the formers 
generation living as it was under political coercion. 
Furthermore, old issues such as that of the status of 
women, of patriarchal authority, of polygamy ... are dyingg 
out, and with them the new generation tends to disown the 
wealths of its own literary, artistic and religious heri- 
tage. The rising tide of economic pressure and the com- 
plexity of the political scene have in their turn modifiedd 
the very mentality of Arab youth. The mal du _ si@écle whach 
characterised the young European generation of the 19th cee 
tury is taking shape today on the Middle Eastern Campus. 

A vague pessimism alternates with the occasional temerity 
of student group actions: general strikes, youth groups 
developing outside the traditional institutional set-ups 
consisting mainly of political interest groups and of socii 
welfare organisations. 
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 YOUTH'S SEARCH FOR IDENTITY 


An outsider who is brought to a study of Arab history out 
_ of a desire to investigate all its rich heritage finds 


himself sooner or later at a loss to understand how such 

a past can inspire the present generation with so much 
anger and revolt, mixed with a striking sense of faith- 
ful belongingness. The present sense of unrest in the Arab 
world evokes the image of a big imposing castle which is 
crumbling down. The former assurance of the traditional 
Muslim, of the Arab before the advent of the West, of 
technology and of the age of analysis, is being replaced 
today by what Gibran, a Lebanese writer, calls "the sphere 
to which each one of its parts yearns with all its being, 
having been chopped off from it unconsciously and in spite 


Siettselft., Each one of us isa grain of this Sphere, a con— 
Stant becoming driven on towards its destiny while still 


holding with a nostalgic grip to its past." The changing 
Cultural and political patterns which the Arab youth of 
today have to witness constantly are so radically distinct 
fpom one another that no historical or logical sequence 

Can tie them together. The excessive sumptuosity in weddings 
and funerals, the pedantic pursuit of learning that looks 
for the diploma at the expense of real training, the vul- 
gen sollicitations of the screen, sexual anomalie, the 
traffic cf drugs, the contrast between what is preached 

and what is practised, the empty modernism which manifests 
itself in a foreboding relapse of social norms, the wide- 
Spread political anarchy, all these disturbing aspects of 
per Goily life are, directly or indirectly,-the result of 
the confrontation of values in a rapidly changing social 
environment. Such realisations lead us to a constant search 
for ourselves, a kind of reformulation of our national, 
economic, political and social entity. 


Bihrough the ideological divisions that tear up the Arab 
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youth, one should be able to detect a certain movement 
towards a more precise reformulation of its own identity. 
Never before has the need of a constant rediscovery of our 
lives been so great, because never before has the environ- 
ment changed so rapidly. Our world tends to become a stranger 
to us with each passing hour, growing as it does from day to 
day in a thousand separate places. It keeps moving away from 


Bus in steps so small that we do not notice them. And yet, 
if we do not recapture it at intervals, we are bound to 


end up before long trapped by withered, petrified notions 
of a by-gone era, leading a kind of phantom life in an 
imaginary world that was real once but that no longer 
exists. 
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A NEW INTEGRATION 


By preserving or modifying the old and accepting what is 
new, the Middle Eastern youth of today have to fashion for 
themselves a unified world of thought and life which they 
Can call their own; once you get out of the sheltered at— 
mosphere of college, you automatically join those who Look 
mockingly at anything that lacks the scientific seal of ~ 
approval. Little by little you begin to have a vague un- 
eaSiness about the fact that you actually know very littleg 
and permit yourself to believe even less. Your growing 
agnosticism turns gradually into a vague pursuit of politi- 
cal ideologies which leads you finally into a tadical and 
fanatic national narcissism. If anybody chooses to question 
youx manoeuvres and tries: to. remind you of certain Values 
of the past, you get angry and try to question his faith 

in anything that lies outside the exact replica of your 
mixed-up today. You do not exactly know what you are look- 
ing for. You have vague notions of values that you have 
been taught during your childhood and adolescence but you 
believe in an I-know-not-what, the nature of which eludes 
yous. Is it a God? a nationalism pushed to the rank of the 
Sacred? or maybe simply yourself? Who is to tell? You do 
believe in all of these and as a member in your generation 
you have to live with these question-marks. You may choose 
to evade them, to rebel against them, to ridicule them. 
Only one thing is impossible: you cannot ignore them. 


The whole question is not that of a transition from one 
cultural form to another. The repudiation of one form of 
Civilisation and the defence of the blessings of a new 
ideology is never consistently carried through. There is 
always something left both of the civilisation and of the 
technique. There is an urgent need today for a new emancipa-- 
tion, a transcending of culture, a passing from the realm 
of desintegration into that of complete integration. This 
is not a specifically Middle Eastern problem, it is the 
problem of youth today. But perhaps the Middle East which 
may not be able to boast of great cultural, scientific, 
technological or industrial achievements today, can at 
least once more learn, through the eagerness of its new 
generation, how to "redeem the times", to reincarnate in 
the twentieth century its age-old heritage so that it may 
bring about a fresh spiritual impulse which will grip man 
aNnewe 
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Vil. GREEK YOUTH AND RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE — 
A COMMON PHENOMENON ? 


By J.S. Lambrinides 


THE IMPACT OF REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 


We live to-day - young and old alike - in an era when the 
forces which were released (or were they unleashed?) by 

man at the beginning of the industrial revolution seem to 
have assumed an impetus of their own which drives us all, 
in an ever-increasing speed, to further and further "pro- 
gress" and "prosperity" and, possibly, to the final "vic- 
tory" of man over nature". In the process, these forces 
not only have become in a real sense independent from their 
apparent creator - man - but they also seem to have sub- 
jected him to their own unrelenting and on-going drive to 
proceed further, in away which has rendered man an agent, 
if not a servant, of these forces and has brought him over 
beyond the point of their reversal. This process, which 
obeys certain rules of its own making, is blind, as far as 
man knows, for it stands neither for anything nor against 
something. And having freed itself from man's control it 
leads a frantic course, carrying man away with it, the end 
of which may be either man's complete freedom from material 
need or the total elimination of man and civilisation, as 
we have known it, on this planet. 


As these forces move on the surface of the entire earth, 


they plough deeply into the ground and they bring about 
radical changes which affect every human life and every 
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human institution or value. Most, if not all, of these 
changes are mere by-products of the process, in other words 
they are changes which were not intended as such, either 
by the forces themselves of course, or by man. And the 
paradox is that in this process of rapid change the only, 
Stabilising factor is change itself, in the same way as 
with the bicycle, where only constant movement can keep it; 
balanced and going. 


In the midst of this fast and uncontrolled change man quite 
naturally feels utterly confused and bewildered. It is nogm 
Surprising that some have no other response to the chal- 
lenge except:-to cry. “stop the world, 1 want to geteort es 


Christians are no less confused, and some times even more, 
for, unlike others, they engage in an agonising search for: 
God's hand and His purpose in these developments as well 
as in an equally agonising re-appraisal of their age-old 
beliefs and traditions and the relevance of their faith 

to the problems and the opportunities of these unprece- 
dented times. 


Youth also is confused as it finds itself confronted with 
this challenging situation and is, in most cases, unguided} 
And it voices an uncertain response, when it does not pre-=- 
fer to escape the encounter of change and tradition alto- 
gether. 


While it seems to be too early to evaluate these develop- 
ments, one thing is, however, certain. That this change 
brings with it at least the promise of a new freedom for 
man from some of his oldest and ugliest masters: freedom 
from need; freedom from disease; freedom from ignorance; 
freedom from superstition; freedom to move. Moreover, it 
offers the hope of more dignity and equality among men andi 
of abolishing the barriers which, for ages, have separated! 
man from man. 


DIFFERENT IMPACTS IN DIFFERENT CONTEXTS 


However, what may be the fact is that change affects dif- 
ferent parts of the world in a different way. As a conse= 
quence, the impact of change on youth in various parts of 
the world may by no means be identical. : 


From this point of view, the world may be broadly divided 
into two great categories of nations: (a) Those which, | 
having taken part in the process of the industrial revolu-- 
tion in one way or another from its earlier origins, have 
achieved a high standard of material well-being for the 
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great majority of their members - and the opportunity for 

the few ones who find themselves within the so-called 
"bockets of poverty" to seek and secure their share of 
prosperity; (b) and those which, having been left outside 
‘the process of industrialisation as well as, ina way, of 
the main course of world history, have suddenly awaken to 
mene fact that they have a place under the sun and that 

poverty and disease and hunger’ and want are not necessarily 

Meenieir lot, with which they have: to put up for ever, but 
that for them also there are ways and means open whereby 
mrey can change their destiny and taste the fruits of. a 
better (material) life. 


Africa and Asia offer the most outstanding examples of 
this latter category of nations while Latin America and 
the southern parts of Europe and Greece share many, but 
not all, of the difficulties and the aspirations of these 
new nations. 


“The agents most responsible for bringing about this new 
awareness of opportunity and the ensuing change in these 
countries, seem to bes 


(a) The scientific and technological achievements, includ- 

ing research on methods of economic development, which had 

already taken place, and continue to do so, in the West. 

These presented them with the possibility for rapid de- 

velopment through the use of machines and techniques al- 
ready available and of proven value. 


(6b) The disintegration of the Colonial system. This not 
‘only liberated them and their natural resources from 
foreign exploitation, but also gave them new dignity and 

ambition, while it produced a leadership among their own 

ranks which is anxious to engineer development and bring 

about decent living standards, thus giving a new positive 

content to the twentieth century nationalism which pre- 
vVails in these countries. 


(c) Oddly enough, the deathly political antagonism between 

meEast and West, in the context of which the significance of 

the course which these Nations might take was not lost on 
either East or West. The result was that aid in all forms 

stimulated mostly by political considerations (although 
credit must be paid to humanitarian motives in many in- 
stances) began forthcoming and greatly facilitated the 
efforts of the countries for economic development. 


Rapid social change thus began to take place in these coun- 
tries alongside their rapid, albeit not easy, strides to 
economic development and, through it, to higher living 


standards. 
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Rapid social change, however, is also taking place in the 
West, mostly as a result of scientific and technological 
developments occuring within the already developed Western 
societies. And while these two trends of simultaneous 
change seem to have enough common elements - in particular 
as they affect the outlook and the soul of man - which 
offer themselves to common study and evaluation, it appears 
to me that there are such differences between these two 
"worlds", of both a quantitative and a qualitative charac- 
ter, as to call for a separate analysis and understanding 
of each. In particular, when it comes to the impact of 
changes on youth, and to youth's responses to these changes, 
it may even be futile to attempt to deal with these two 
"worlds" in the same context - except in the broadest pos- 
sible terms. 


The quantitative differences between the developed and the 
developing world, in terms of their respective economic 
conditions and in terms of the stages of growth which they 
respectively undergo, are obvious and need not be illustra- 
ted. For any one who has visited Asia or Africa the con- 
trast really hits the eye - rather painfully. For any one 
who hasn't, the mere comparison of available figures, in- 
dicating, for instance, income per capita between the less 
advanced among the "developed" countries and the most ad- 
vanced among the "developing" ones will similarly prove 
the, point without further ado. 


But, ain addition to the differences "in quantity" there is 
also a difference "in kind" between the two situations - 

as well as between the changes which take place respective- 
ly in each; and this qualitative aspect may be even more 
important from the point of view of this presentation. I 
Shall attempt to illustrate this point by reference to 
some of the basic aspects of difference, out of which many 
another emerge, from the standpoint of rapid social change. 


COMPARISON OF ECONOMIC CHANGE IN "TwO WORLDS" 


I have said at the beginning that the forces which generate 
change have reached a point which seems to be beyond man's 
control and are, therefore, purposeless, as far as man 
knows — although his will plays a significant, albeit in 
essence subservient, role both in producing further scien- 
tific and technological achievements and in attempting to 
adjust his life and his institutions to the changes. This 
is true when we think of man in a universal eontext,. in 
which every human achievement or failure is common, or 
potentially so, to all mankind. In the same context we can 
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speak of man as having conquered space or having split the 
atom. But when we observe change in the limited context of 
the developing world, at least at the present stage, we are 
bound to be impressed by some major distinguishing dif- 
ferences. 


Here the forces which generate change are neither self- 
developing nor loose, as in the West. They are the pro- 
duct of hard, intentional, political action, aiming at 
specific, pre-conceived goals. This action not only Lacks 
its own impetus but, on the contrary, develops in the midst 
of all sorts of reaction, or at best and very often in the 
midst of passivity on the part of the peoples concerned. 

It is not coincidental that we hear so often that Democracy, 
as was created and as is known in the West, is not fit to 
carry the new nations through the process of, their develope 
ment. For the fact often is that the political will for 
rapid development has to be forced on the masses who, for 
various reasons are not prepared to engage in the real 
struggle, the sacrifices and the painful adjustments which 
the process of development calls for - while they do as- 
pire, albeit in vague terms, to higher standards of living. 


Be lany rate, in the case of. these "developing" countries 
the goals of the forces which generate change are specific 
and clear-cut. 


These are the achievement of economic development, within 
the shortest possible time and, in most cases, on the basis 
of central plans, carefully designed to bring about this 
result. Economic development, in their case, does not mean 
the attainment of so-called “affluent society", at least 
for the foreseeable future. It only means the raising of 
standards of living of their peoples to the level of human 
dignity. It means, in short, the violent "“catapulting” of 
these countries from conditions comparable to those obtain- 
ing in Europe a very long time ago, not to, conditions of: 
general prosperity but to a state of affairs where mass 
hunger, mass disease, mass illiteracy and; in general, mace 
life on the sub-human or the mere subsistence level, wall 
be eliminated. 


It shall be only after the achievement of this first, and 
most difficult stage, that these countries may begin to 
face the problems and agonies which the West is facing now. 
But it is too optimistic to expect that these first goals 
will be achieved soon. Apart from any other impediments, 
the vast population growth which takes place in most of 
these countries is such as to overneutralise the effects 

of their economic progress so far. 
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These complications have no parallels in-the West. Even | 
though the West is also concerned with economic growth and 
greatly resents any "slackening" or "recession" in the 
economic process, the fact is that growth in the West is 
not geared to meet real needs of man but that, On the 
contrary, artificial needs are created among the people 

for the purpose of sustaining growth as a necessity for 

the "process", without which growth may lose its balance. 
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COMPARISON OF SOCIAL CHANGE IN "TWO woORLDS" 


in-short,;rapid social change emerges in the developing 
world as a by-product of the process of their economic de- 
velopment. Economic development, in their case, is the 
conscious process of political and economic forces designed 
to bring about industrialisation in most Cases, and in.agd 
cases the transformation of their old and static economic 
Structure to a dynamic state able to secure decent living 
Standards for the totality of their peoples. In that sense 
the changes presently occuring in these countries are com- 
parable to those which took place in the West at the be- 
ginning of the first industrial revolution, but again with 
one major difference, with which ] shall now deal. 


By contrast, rapid social change in the West as a current 
phenomenon is not related to economic development, which 
has been achieved in the past (and brought about already 


great changes) but it is the by-product of the accelerated, — 


and mostly uncontrolled, drive not of conscious human 
effort aiming at specific goals, but of the Mpreacede “c= 
self, which, in terms of social implications, results in 
the transformation of already developed societies into 
the so-called "affluent societies", 


The process which generates Tapid social change in the West 
is not only autonomous but also indigenous, and indigenous 
it has always been in the past. It originated within cer- 
tain given circumstances obtaining in the West in the 19th 
Century and is currently, in fact, the last stage of a 

much slower process which begin with the age of Enlighten- 


ment and finally accelerated its pace at a fantastic speed. 


In its course it produced its own institutions and the type 
of men which were fit not only to sustain it up to now, 
but also to prepare for more and more forward evolution. 


By contrast, the process which generates rapid social 
change in the developing world is not indigenous. It does 
not spring as the natural next Stage from the developments 
which preceded it. And it has neither the institutions nor 
the "men" at its disposal which would sustain it and 
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would permit its further evolution. On the contrary, such 


anstitutions and such "men" as there exist are handicaps 


to, rather than agents of, development. So the primary task 
of these countries is to produce the institutions and the 
"nen" which are needed to Originate, to stimulate, to sus- 
tain and to promote the "development process". 


fn order to do so, developing countries have to resort to 
the institutions, the knowledge, and even the patterns of 
action and thought which prevailed in the West. The impact 
of these "imported" foreign institutions and patterns on 
almost all aspects of life in the developing countries 
often assumes dramatic dimensions. 


As has already been pointed out, in the West these insti- 
tutions and patterns came into existence in the course of 
constant evolution (revolutions being also a form of evo- 
fution, in this context) and, upon their emergence, pre- 


viously obtaining institutions and patterns gave way to the 


new ones in the same evolutionary process. 


By contrast, in the now developing countries institutions 
‘and patterns prevailing at the time when the "imported" 
institutions and patterns attempt to"take over" are by na 
means at the end of their vitality and ready to recognise 
the “invaders" as their own offsprings and graciously 
Give way to them. Instead, they resist the invaders, and 
they often have the strength to resist them effectively, 


eat least in the short run. 


Thus, in these countries, the process of development in- 
Volves, from the beginning, a struggle between the estab- 
lished "old" and "indigenous" and the invading "new" and 
"foreign". This struggle encompasses not only the field 

of economics but the entire spectrum of every human and 
“social institution and attitude. What happens in these 
Bases 1S not just change. It is a real, and sometimes bit- 
ter and frustrating, encounter. And the greatest challenge 


with which the peoples in these countries are faced, and 


mGOst particularly the younger generations, is their task 

‘to adapt the "new" to the "ald" and to adjust the latter 

to the former, not in a compromise, but in a dynamic syn- 
thesis in which neither "old" nor "new" will perish. 


GREECE - AN EXAMPLE OF A DEVELOPING COUNTRY 


‘Greece is a developing country. It is therefore a country 
of rapid social change. Here difficulties and opportunities, 


and the phenomena which embody "change", are not those of 


y 


the West, although life in the few big cities may appear 
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to be identical to Western urban life. 


By the same token, Greece's problems cannot be said to be 
identical to those of the new countries in Asia or Africa, 
In my opinion, however, there is enough that is common be- 
tween Greece and the developing world to make most of my 
observations about the nature of "change" in the develop- 
ing countries, as opposed to that of the West, relevant 

to the Greek situation. 


Greece also was left outside the central process of indus- 
trialisation,, which brought about the high standards of 
living in the West and produced the scientific and tech- 
nological revolutions there. 


Greece also is now engaged in a struggle for economic de- 
velopment which, here again, is often forced on the exist- 
ing institutions and patterns, including the cultural pat- 
terns and attitudes in general. 


On the other hand, Greece is almost unique in being a na- 
tion that is, and has been for a long time poised (and 
often torn) between East and West; where the traditions 
and cultural values of both East and West live side-by- 
side, while it does not seem that the nation, which was 
re-born a little over a century ago, has yet managed to 
develop a "creative synthesis" of both, which would give 
it its new identity in the twentieth century. 


Here, as in the developing countries, the institutions and 
patterns which are needed to carry the country through to 
economic development have been missing and are just now 
being created. 


SOCIQLOGICAL PATTERNS INITIATING CHANGE 


Change in Greece, in particular as it affects youth, may 
be said to be manifested primarily in these forms. 


(a) Urbanisation 


There is a rapid influx of population from rural areas to 
big cities. The important and distinguishing element in 
this population movement is that it has not been motivated,, 
except perhaps to a very small degree, by industrialisatian® 
and by increased demands for labour and services in general) 
in big cities. Large population growth of big cities, at jm 
detriment of the rural areas, has been mostly the result off 
other than economic forces. First and foremost ‘among the 
causes has been the search for security, which moved 
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thousands of families from the embattled rural areas into 
the cities during the years of enemy occupation and during 
the devastating anti-guerilla war which followed immediate- 
ly after. Second is the fact that the "periphery" has been 
almost entirely and consistently neglected and offers no 
opportunities for either employment, higher education, or 
most of the elementary commodities of modern life. 


The result is that young people in the growing cities find 
it very difficult to secure employment, or adequate employ- 
ment, and consequently fail to make a responsible contribu- 
tion and adjustment to life in-the city. The frustrating 
effects of this situation need not be described. 


On the other hand, urbanisation begins to bring with it 

all the well-known phenomena of de-personalisation, shal- 
low human relationships, loosening of the family structure, 
exposure to patterns of mass culture, and the like, on 
which I need not elaborate. 


b) Migration of. Youth 


A direct consequence of the lack of employment opportuni- 
pres an Ane big cities or, for that matter,-ain the rural 
areas, in connection with the decent and secure employment 
and career opportunities offered to young Greeks by coun- 
tries abroad in need of manpower, is the dramatic outflow 
of young migrant workers to all parts of the world. This 
outflow of migrants is of a different nature to that which 
Greece has always known almost throughout its history. For, 
in the present case, it is not the adventurist or the 
"Carpetbagger" who migrates, but the young Greek worker, 
artisan, economist or scientist, in other words those who 
are most needed for the "development battle" of the countrye 


e.). Living in the. Past 


The great emphasis which has been given to the Tourist 
Industry in Greece,while it has helped in sustaining the 
nation's economy and in providing employment to young 
people, seems to be not without some demoralising aspects, 
in as far as youth is concerned. For there is no pride in 
the knowledge that you earn your living from the ruins of 
your ancestors and the beauty of your islands (for neither 
of which the young Greeks feel responsible) and that you, 
the people of Greece, are reduced to the function of col- 
lecting the entrance-fee or, at best, providing services 
to the visitor, who incidentally in most cases is not in- 
terested in the living Greece. 
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(d) Sex Attitudes f 
Urbanisation, and the on-rush of Western mores, have brought — 
about a new pattern of relationships between young men and 
women, alongside with which there is more sexual feedom. 
But, while in the West change in this field is examined 

in the context of a sexual revolution, I would prefer to 
refer to it, in respect of Greece, in the broader context 

of changing wholesome relationships between the two sexes. 
In this broader context one can recognise some very posi- 
tive elements in this change, because in Greece this chang- 
ing relationship involves not merely more sexual freedom, 
but also a break-away from age-long and deep-rooted atti- 
tudes to marriage, which for ages provided an unhealthy, 
and, indeed, demoralising basis for the relationships be- 
tween young men and women. Thus, now-a-days, Greeks have 
begun to marry and make families at a much younger age than 
before; arranged marriages are fast disappearing; the 
institution of dowery, which degraded the holiest union 
between persons into a bargain of interests is also lesing 
vast ground; and with it go not only the humiliation of 

the young woman or the young man, who were often succes-— 
Sively bargained in the marriage market for a better price, 
but also the humiliation of the young woman (and the young 
man) who, bound by the bonds of mutual effection;: entered 

so often into an a priori false and frustrating relation- 
ship in recognition of the fact that they simply “could 

not get married", 


(e) Education 


The process of development brought about the realisation 

of the fact that the old patterns and purposes of education 
and training ( from the lowest to the highest level ) were ~ 
inadequate to meet its needs. 
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And while changes in these fields are long overdue, and 

only now seem to have begun to occur, the truth is that 

the young generation has begun to adapt itself and its 
aspirations to these needs. On the lower level a shift is 
obvious towards vocational training in which thousands of 
Greeks are now involved, as never in the past. On the 3 
higher level a similar shift from the so-called "theoretical 
sciences" to the so-called "positive sciences" is also 

clear. And even within the "theoretical sciences" there 

is: o shaft from “Law” or "“Literatare™, for. instante, co 
"Economics" or “Social Sciences", which are necessary tool 
for the promotion of development in all its forms. Educa- 
tion in new fields, needed to feed the new patterns of 
economic and social activity, such as Business Administra- 
tion, Banking, Social Work and the like, attracts more and 
more young people, as corresponding employment opportunities 
become open. 
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ln addition, an ever-increasing number of young Greeks, 
when compared to that of the past, get further training, 
schooling, or university education in the West, and scholar- 
ships of all kinds have made it possible to those who are 
not wealthy to benefit also from these sources of further 
knowledge and new experience. 


(f) The Role of Women 


The place, opportunities and responsibilities of the young 
woman have undergone, and still undergo, a radical change, 
with implications on their own life, the institution of 
the family and the entire society, which seem to be far- 
reaching. Education, employment and increasing freedom 
from the domination of man in the family nexus, are the 
most active agents of change in so far as young women are 
concerned. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PATTERNS RESISTING CHANGE 


(a) Family Life 


In view of still prevailing strong inter-family loyalties, 
young people bear a heavy burden of responsibility towards 
their families (parents, sisters and younger brothers), 

which is not to be found in most of the Western societies. 


(b) Gerontocracy, 


Greek youth has so far been denied its share in the re- 
sponsibility for the leadership of the nation at all levels 
and in all spheres. Even youth movements are, by and large, 
in the hands of the older generation. Thus "gerontocracy" 
presents one of the major problems, not only for youth but 
also for the nation. The moral implications of it on young 
people, particularly in so far as it frustrates ambition 
and it encourages subservient attitudes to the old, should 
not be uncerestimated. 


(c) Money 


Young Greeks, in their great majority, are not yet afflict- 
ed by the problems of the affluent society or the welfare 
state, In this senge "teddyboyism" in Greece, as it is 
known in the West, remains largely the monopoly of young 
visiting tourists. The problems which are caused else- 
where by the fact that young people have more money or 

more time than they know how to spend usefully, are not 
typical Greek problems. 


(d) Vocation 


The life of most young Greeks is still dominated by the 
struggle for survival. Often this is so acute that careers, 
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talents and ambitions are sacrificed to the security of 

a first employment, taken up as only temporary, but never 
abandoned for fear of complete deprivation and in view of 
family and other responsibilities assumed in the meantime. 


This enumeration of facts which, by and large, condition 
the life and aspirations of the young generation in Greece 
today, is certainly not exhaustive. On the contrary, it 

has emerged through a selective process which attempted to 
identify only those elements which were related to rapid 
social change (as it takes place in the peculiar Greek cone 
text) and, furthermore, with emphasis to those aspects 
which distinguish the situation of the Greek youth from 
that of the youth in the developed countries of the Weox: 


CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 


So far, however, I have left out some major characteristics 
of the situation of youth in: Greece, which in my opin tens 

are as crucial as any other, when examining youth and 

rapid social change in Greece and in the West as a different: 
phenomenon (while these do not deny whatever is bound to 

be common in the mere phenomenon of rapid social change 

from one state of affairs to another). 


It is, perhaps, in, the following context more than inane 
other, that Greek youth has more in common with the youth 
in the developing world than with that ofthe West. 


In Greece, as in Asia, Africa or Latin America, the. forces 
which generate rapid social change, through the process of 
economic development, are not indigenous and self-propel- 
ting. They are not, as ian ‘the West, the Last accelerated 
stage of a process which sbarted long ago with the firse 
industrial revolution. Change is not the result of the 
blind, rapid evolution. of techneldogical.and *scienti rac 
achievements to which man has to adjust himself, so often 
in a neurotic manner. 


Here, these forces are purposeful and intended. They aim 
at the achievement of economic development and at decent 
Standards of living which, in addition to everything else, 
will check the outflow of Migration which in the long sua 
is a serious threat to the very existence of the nations 
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Moreover, as Greece is now involved with the destiny of 
Europe,.through her association with the European Economic 
Community, the task of rapid development carries with it 
an element of great urgency. In case of failure, the young 
people will leave, creating the threat of potential dis- 
persal of the nation, through the transformation of Greece 
into the tourist and summer resort for Western Europeans, 
and of Greeks (and particularly of those with a leader- 
ship potential) into a nation of dispersed migrants. 


Thais urgent need provides the young generation with pos-= 
merve, —Specatic,-valid and challenging objects, towards 
which to direct their energies and efforts in a fruitful 
manner and in the service of their people. They offer them 
a new positive national "ideology" and provide them with 

a national "purpose" and, thus, with the promise for the 
fulfilment of some tangible, noble and worthy aspirations, 
which - and this is very important - are in complete har- 
mony wath “both theix Hellenic and Orthoedex traditions and 
values. 


In addition, and on the most ambitious level, they, along 
with others, are trusted with a most challenging task not 
erly -to their country but potentially to-the. worid, fox 
which they are, perhaps, uniquely positioned in view of 
Greece's participation: in and contributions to, both Western 
and Eastern cultures. It is that of attempting to create 

a synthesis between old and new; between East and West; 
between intellect and Life; between material prosperity 

and human fulfilment or salvation. 


On the other hand, the young generation in Greece, as well 
as in some of the other developing countries, has an op- 
portunity to act as a "catalyst" in producing beneficial 
change. 


As its own awareness of its potential increases, youth in 
Greece, and particularly students, begin to play an ever- 
increasing role in bringing about change or in preventing 
reversals. This they accomplish not from positions of 
leadership - as in many instances in the West - but through 
bringing pressure of all forms to bear on existing insti- 
tutions, patterns and authorities. 


In doing so, youth is motivated by ideals and values such 
as social justice, freedom, peace, dignity, (all these in 
their positive rather than their negative expressions), 
and education, and is becoming an agent for honesty and 
Srticiency-in the conduct of public. affairs. 
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I would not be honest to reality if I were to say that ae 
the entire Greek youth is presently engaged in this "cata- 
iystic™ function. But itis, 1 think, “sfue that. youth hae 
begun to see that role, to perform-dt and to find a new 
pride and self-respect in the process. 


At any rate, I would not like to close without referring 

to what is to me the gravest handicap in the endeavours 

of Greek youth to come to grips with its demanding task, Ss 
namely the lack of inspiring leadership almost throughout 
the mational spectrum..In this respect, it is: not an exe 
aggeration to say that the present leadership of the nation 
in all its spheres, and with only rare exceptions, is failay 
ing, when it is not betraying, youth and is -clearly un- x 
equal to its needs and expectations or to the challenges 

of the times. 


And it is at such hours of crisis that the value of every 
institution is measured in the minds and in the hearts of 
the nation, and relevant judgements are reached and con- 
clusions drawn. 
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THE -CHURCH 'S: ROLE 


The Church, in particular, which has again and again led < 
the entire nation during the darkest hours of its history, 
has now a great and unique role to play in respect of the 
young generation. It is a mission which no one else can 
perform for the Chruch,. but the Church elone. 


One thing, however, is certain. That the youth and the 
nation need the Church to assume and to play this role. a 
Moreover, it is my personal belief. that while the nation © 
is eager to see the Church do so, the Church may be even 
Surprised at the positiveness of the response which youth 
will provide to her initiative for a constructive partici-™@ 
pation in their lives and problems. The potential of the 


Church in this respect is unlimited and so is the po- Bs 
tential gain for all concerned. * 
Q ‘ 
ey 
‘ a 
a 
“At: 
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Vill. YOUTH AND MODERN SOCIETY IN EUROPE 


by H.van Andel 


"There is so little in Europe's recent past that is im- 
mediately relevant to the present. The control of vast 
territories overseas, by economic or political means is 
excluded. The destruction of class difference, even where 

it is more apparent than real, precludes the possibility 

of maintaining the values characteristic of a more aristocrat- 
a6 Society. in the-realm of ideas, it is difficult to econ 
ceive how Europe can achieve again the sort of primacy that 
she once enjoyed" (Stephen Graubard in "A New Europe?"p.650), 


A totally new political and economic situation, new social 
relations, and a cultural revolution are in the process of 
creating a generation of Europeans the nature of which has 
never existed before. This younger generation is faced with 
the decline of values and prestige which had been the source 
of national pride, and is being challenged to find a new 
identity for its continent, to restore Europe's self-con- 
fidence. Will this new identity be achieved by dominating 
again or by serving the rest of the world? The revolutionary 
changes give hope that a younger generation will be able 

to face this challenge for a new place in a new world, 

which the old continent must find. 
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A NEW EUROPE? 


As youth is a product of its society, in order to under- 
Stand the young people of Europe today it is necessary 

to look briefly at the heritage given them. Although there 
is much to look back on with pride - the cultural, politi- 
Cal, scientific and religious contributions Europe has 
given to the world - still in 1947, Alfred Weber, a Ger- 
man sociologist wrote a book entitled "Farewell to European 
History". This title reflects the grave changes in Europe 
resulting from two devastating wars, deep depression, the 
loss of colonial empires, and the consequent uprooting of 
the very thing Europe prided most - her cultural and mo- 
ral values. Confidence in Europe's history was shattered. 
The dignity of man was blasphemed, and Christianity, which 
had played an absolutely essential and decisive role in 
European history,was left without a role to play. Of the 
loss of empire, William Clark says: "A sort of mixture of 
commercial and strategic motives was the simple desire 

for prestige, which played a large part in the inperiad 
story ... the sense of Empire, the feeling that most of 
the world was "ours", was a very important psychological 
part of the imperial era, and has considerable implica- 
tions for attitudes today, when this prop for the national 
ego has been removed." 


Based on this quotation, we can perhaps say that the rev=% 
olution of young people in Europe today is a psychologic- 
al one in which they are unable to share with past gener- 
ations a pride in their heritage, and thus they must 

find new sources for their European identity. This new 
identity must be defined within the context of two waves 
of historical encounter, that of East-West relations, and 
that of North-South relations, or the question of how the 
stronger nations find a meaningful approach to the devel- 
Oping nations. 


Firstly, Europe's future is Unalterably bound up in the 
Struggle between East and West. With the close of World 
War II, the political hegemony of Europe was taken over 
by the U.S. and Russia, and since then European history 
has become chiefly a reflection of U.S.-Soviet relations. 
When the Eastern European countries came under communist 
influence, Europe was split into two ideologies. In the 
post-war era, Eastern and Western Europe developed along 
Separate lines, having their own military, economic, and 
political pacts, creating a gap between the two areas 
which is perhaps the greatest tragedy to be dealt with 
today in Europe. 
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Secondly, Europe's future role in the world community 
must be defined by a quest for new motives and patterns 
of relationship with that part of the world she at one 
time so effectively dominated politically, economically 
and culturally. Above her immediate internal problem of 
the divisions of her own continent, she must learn to 
think in world-wide rather than European terms. She must 
replace power with service. This then is the climate in 
which the young people of Europe must seek a new identity 
for their continent, an identity as an integral and inter- 
national unit. 


A YOUNGER GENERATION IN EUROPE 


It is probably well-known that 50% of the world population 
is under 25 years of age. Europe, however, seems to be the 
most aged part of the world, having the lowest percentage 
of young people. Alfred Sauvy gives for 1953 a percentage 
of 31.8% for young people from 0-20 years old in 16 Western 
European countries. (L'Europe et sa population, 1953). 

It is to this group of between 30 and 50% of the popula- 
tion in Europe that we want to look at now, to see what 
their problems and concerns are in the climate described 
and the task set before them. 


One can, in the present pluralistic society, mention four 
social circles in which young people are mainly living 3: 
family, school, profession and leisure time. Because of 
on-going differentiation, it is very difficult for the 
younger (and also for the older) generation to see an 
interrelation between the different areas of life. A 
younger person is at present experiencing manifold im- 
pulses which do not seem to belong together. As a result, 
an orientation based on values and accepted behaviour 
patterns is almost impossible, for in such a fluid situa- 
tion it may not help youth to find their way, and on the 
contrary may make them insecure. Also, adults no longer 
have a point of orientation in many respects, because they 
are as insecure and disoriented in modern pluralistic 
society as youth. Yet, there is a basic difference between 
the older and the: younger generation, well expressed by 

a student in 1955; "They (the adults) began to move out 
of a stable structure, so they could measure the new 
against the old, as there were changes and progress. We, 
however, are not growing up in a stable structure. This 
is why we are insecure and resigned over against what is 
presented to us. Are you surprised that most of us adapt 
ourselves in order to have a satisfying, pleasant and 
easy life?" 
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Two thousand young people between the ages of 16 and 25 
years were interviewed in 1957 in Germany. They were S 
asked: "About which of the following subjects did your 
father or mother talk seriously with you?" 


The result wass 
65% How can one spend his money in the best way? 
53% The right choice of profession > 
48% The end of the war 
45% The blackmarket time 
38% How it was at the beginning of the war 
29% Religious subjects 
29% Teddy boys 
22% 1933, when Hitler took over the power 
22% Questions of love and marriage 
21% Historic places in the surroundings and their 
18% Persecution of the Jews nese ony 
12% About none of the subjects. 


Here we see that the "materialistic" subjects are pre- 
vailing in interest in the minds of the older generation - 
as well. Apparently new security is found in a materialist-: 
ic approach to life, where many ideas and values do not 
prove to hold. One thing is clear: young people only get 
excited when "it works", when a purpose is concrete and 
can be realised. The so-called "concretism" of the pre- 
sent generation can be interpreted positively in so far 
as it means a concrete expression of ideas and initia- 
tives. Let us try now to deal with some typical areas of 
life for young people. 


FAMILY 


For the young person, the family has always been a stable 
point of orientation. In this little "society", he was 
prepared for adulthood in many respects. At the moment, 
we can read and hear everywhere that there is a change 
(some say "devaluation") in the function of the family. 
School, work and leisure time have become areas related 
very little or not at all to family life. In this dif- 
ferentiated society a young person has, besides the fami- 
ly, many other educators and points of orientation. It 

is understandable that in this development the picture 

of parental authority has totally changed. A UNESCO report. 
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tells that an interview with young persons of 15 and 16 
years of age showed that only 10-20% of their parents 
Were informed about their stay in a youth center which 
they frequented. 


Urbanisation, in particular, has a tremendous impact on 
fhe Socitad pesition of the Tamaily, and consequently on the 
Vounger, Generation. It is stressed Trom many Sides that 
the function of the families, particularly in the large 
Cities, is more important than ever, because it is the 
only relatively stable milieu for a young person. In 
Poland, for instance, there is a very quick development 
in urbanisation (at the moment about 50% of the popula- 
Won lives in barge Cities.) In a city like“Warsew, 80% 
of the population comes from the country. AS a conse- 
quence, a younger generation is placed in a totally dif- 
ferent situation. For example, before the war, only 14% 
of young people in Poland between 14 and 17 years old 
went for further studies. In 1964, the percentage was 
more than 50! (Mostly professional education.) These 
influences outside the family on young people have in- 
creased enormously and have changed the relation be- 
ttween parents and adolescents definitely. 


Because of many changes in society (differentiation, éte.) 
and, consequently in the family life itself (it is no long- 
er a "little society"), the function of the family has to 
be different. The German sociologist Schelsky sees the 

new task of the family to be to provide a place of edu- 
cation to help the young person to become a private per- 
sonality in modern society. Although in a different con- 
text, young people seem to experience family life as more 
important than one would think; in an interview, 82% of 
young men and 90% of young women expressed the desire to 
have children. (Schelsky, Die skeptische Generation, p.181). 


SEOUL 


It is well-known that school education has become more 
and more important in a growing industrial society. The 
increase of productivity is very much dependent on people 
who have adequate knowledge, provided by well-equipped 
education. To say it simply: in a technological society, 
production will increase if there are more and better 
schools to provide young people with the necessary know- 
ledge. In the USA the school system has always been bet— 
ter adapted to the actual needs of society than in Europe. 
The European school system is defined as follows:"Much as 
the various educational systems differ from country to 
country, however, they still share a broad patterns their 
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common derivation from a situation where there existed, 


the one hand, a schocl for the elite - the real school, 
the educational school, aiming at knowledge for its own 
sake - and on the other hand a school for the people, a 


second-class school with modest aims of its own, to de- 

feat illiteracy and to impart an elementary preparation 

to the future members of the working class". (Fabio Luca 
Cavazza in an article "The European School System" in 


A New Europe?,1964, X 


From many sides one speaks of a crisis in education in 
Europe. There is a problem of quantity to meet the’ de- 
mands for qualified manpower in all areas of life in a 
pluralistic society. Only in France the number of students | 
increased to 112,8%, in Italy with 96% (since World War II). 
Remarkable is the tremendous increase of the enrollment 

of girls in the professional schools and technical in- 
stitutes. In Italy, there can be noted an increase of 
1205,8% since 1940 (boys 291%). The university enrollment 
in Europe has expanded too: the last 50 years the number 
of students tripled in Germany, quadrupled in the Nether- 
lands, quintupled in France and Italy (per 10.000 in- 
habitants). The number of universities, however, increased ~ 
only by a very small amount in the same period. 


The quality of education is an even heavier problem than 
that of quantity. There is a serious quest for drastic re- 
form efforts in this way: the European school has to be- 
come not only a knowledge institute, but also an institute 
which prepares for life in present complex society. The 
concretism of modern young people in a modern society 
illustrates that they are not satisfied to live with just 
factual knowledge per se. A democratisation of education 
in Europe intending to overcome "the equivocal aristocratic 
pattern after which all European school structures are 
more or less modeled" (Cavazza) has just started. "To 
transmit the values of the past together with the newly 
formed ones" (Cavazza), will be recognized by a younger 
generation as authentic. Drastic reform of the European 
educational system will be conditional for a new and pos- 
itive relation between the older and younger generation. 


PROFESSION 


One cannot speak about youth without taking into account 
the tremendous economic power of young people in society. 
The relation between youth labour, and profession is so 
complex that we have to limit ourselves to a few remarks. 
Schelsky gives the results of research done in Germany 
between 1953 and 1955 about the status of young people 
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between 15 and 25 years old. From those questioned, 30% 


\g already followed a profession. From this percentage 32% 


attended a professional school. The kind of status is as 
follows: 


Skilled and unskilled workers, manual workers 42% 


Employees, office workers, etc. 324 
Independent or free professions 3% 
Farmers 2% 
Students 14% 
Working in households 1% 


It is of great import when a young person enters the pro- 
fessional world,especially the industrial one, which is 

so complex, that an overall preparation and orientation 

is almost impossible. An officer of the International 
Vocational Training Information and Research Center of 

the International Labour Organisation gives an interesting 
description of the policy of this organisation on youth 
employments 


1) Necessity of a good basic professional education (e.g. 
not a premature specialization). 


2) Possibility to follow the desired profession working 
under satisfactory conditions for the worker himself 
and also according to the needs of the community. 


3) Possibility to continue education when the young per- 
son has entered professional life. 


4) Necessity for medical care. 
5) Possibilities of leisure time and rest. 


6) Need of confidence in society and future. 


In this list of concerns we don't find the necessity of 
preparation before a young person begins a profession. 
However, the education during the professional period of 
the young person seems to be the biggest problem. Very 

few people seem to continue their education once they have 
started to work. The first year of. professional life seems 
to be of crucial importance: the whole conception of work, 
for many young people, depends on the conditions of the 
first year. The problem of the young worker is so complex 
because: in his modern society the conception of work and 
the position of the human being is changing so quickly. 

It is a legitimate desire of the young person to become 

a productive participant in society, but even more to be 

a human being with his own identity. Therefore, the 
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preparation of the young worker must not be that he be- 
comes a good worker, but that he learns to understand the 
world of work, what his own place: spt 1 Ss: anduhow ne 
Can maintain his own personality. 


BET SuURE AL LME. 


A basic question for the young person is how to spend his 
leisure time. This phenomenon is a product of modern so-= 
ciety and will certainly become even more important in 

the near future than-it is at the moment. Not only family, 
school and profession, but also leisure time have become 
special, more or less isolated areas of life. Besides the 
Fact that in modern Society one has more and more leisure 
Une at Nis disposal, -tieresi]. an increasing need for it. 
Urbanisation brings tension, monotonous work. is boring 

and asks fer recreation, small housing facilities ask for 
more space-experience, etc. The responsible use of leisure 
time, and providing the facilitees for Ly Sor Meet 
concern for many people,especially for those who work with 
youth. in a special issue on leisure Fime oe the Councaa 
tor Cultural Cooperation ef the Council of Europe we read, 
"Leisure-time facilities are not merely free and pleasant 
places provided just for fun within and around urban areas; 
they are essential as a deliberate means of encouraging 
people, especially young people, in the creative use of 
leisure so that they may find a sense of purpose and a 

set of values which will enable them to acquire self- 
confidence and become harmoniously developed human beings." 


In some European countries, governments are Giving urgent 
attention to the spending of leisure time of young people. 
Through the Federal Youth Plan, introduced by the German 
Government, a sum of more than 950 million marks was con-— 
tributed over a period of 16 years, to encourage youth 
work. Together with the contributions of the voluntary 
youth associations the total amount was more than 1500 
million marks in the period between 1950 and IO Glia c de 
LS hot Like .bhae an. aia Countries, but there is an in- 
Creasing awareness that a responsible use of leisure time 
is essential for the young person's personality develop- 
ment, 


In this context it is impossible to point out whether the 
young person experiences and practices leisure time in a 
consumptive or a creative way. A Special problem is posed 
for leisure time use by the fact that the young worker has 
a considerable amount of money to spend for his own plea- 
Sure, and the consumption industry capitalises on this. 
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ATTITUDES OF YOUNG PEOPLE (SOME INDICATIONS) 


In order to understand young people it is necessary to 
discover the existence of a new feeling of life (Lebens- 
geftthl), which ignores what was valid before. A teacher 
no longer has authority just because he is a teacher. He 
is an authority only in so far as he is experienced to 

be authentic. It is the existential authority of persons 
and thoughts and structures which is the point of orien- 
tation for young people today. And this does not go for 
young people alone, although they are not as defined by 
established principles as the older people. There are 
both younger and older people who experience renewal in 
all structures of life as authentic, but who are doubtful 
about restoration. Probably this is a good distinction to 
use in dealing with some aspects of young people's atti- 
tudes in modern society. 


One of the most remarkable attitudes of young people in 
Europe today is their openness to the dilemma of East- 
West separation on their continent. UNESCO recently con- 
ducted an inquiry in several “countries all around the 
worid on this question. (Although this inquiry was not 
limited to Europe, we take it as representative of Europe.) 
The thousands of young people between 16 and 21 who par- 
ticipated represented a large variety of languages, races, 
redigions and living conditions. The inquiry was done-with 
the help of 1/7 international youth organisations and put 
before young people who were an active and intelligent 
group in-their saciety. It was discovered that “the lanes 
of separation between East and West are less fixed than 
formerly, and indeed threaten to disappear in the face of 
the expressed hopes and fears of young people in both 
areas. Certainly, no matter how steeped these young people 
may be in the cultures of their respective countries, they 
have, at one time or another, to face the problems raised 
by technological civilisation. That they are prepared to 
do so seems clear. Less and less separated by tradition 
and with a growing sense of common destiny, Eastern and 
Western adolescents are more ready than ever to enter in- 
to mutually fruitful debate." (UNESCO, International Jour- 
Gal-ot Adult, and Yoush. Education, Val. XV1l E064, No.2). 
Attitudes towards social relationships have also been 
studied and provide insight into the present generation 

am Europe. in the same’ UNESCO report we can, for instance, 
take a country like France, and we discover a rather pos- 
itive trend in the general attitude of young people. 

These attitudes can be described as: the need tor social 
Eontacts, the desire to be useful to others, a positive 
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approach to culture, an affirmation of optimism and con- 
fidence in the future, and a certain degree of realism. 


Some figures confirm this picture. The desire of working 
in a team rather than alone was expressed clearly; more 
than 70% were in favour of working in a group; about 90% 
were conscious of their need to understand others; more 
than 80% looked positively at differences in ideas, cus- 
toms, morals and traditions. The desire to be useful to 
others shows an interesting differentiation of the respon- 
dents: (517. Looked. for social satisfaction, 490 for ema— 
tional ones and 227 for moral ones. Here we see again the 
prevailing need to belong to a group. | 


It would be interesting to analyse whether this need for 
social contacts is a reflection of deep human need, just 
conformism, or a picture of a‘rather opportunistic but 
healthy sense of life, that in present society one is so 
interdependent. 


In the cultural field, it was noted that 93,7% enjoyed 
mostly shows and entertainment, while only 53,9% preferred 
reading. Music had a clear preference above other arts. 
Does this point to a consumptive attitude? The figures on 
an optimistic attitude and confidence in the future are 
significant: 96,7% wanted to get to know many countries. 


This must be a clear indication that young people definite 


experience their lives in a world-wide context. 87,4% likedj 
novelty and 85,4% wanted to enjoy security. Both are 
apparently not in contradiction with each other. Only 
28,9% would like to visit another planet. Is this. an in- 
dication that they are more concerned with improving the 
present world, or would they want to see first whether it 
is really possible to live’ on amother planet? The-trend 

of a certain realism would make us think so. 


In the field of moral values, frankness and honesty were — 
the most admired, while generosity was one of the least 
appreciated. A survey of the results of this inquiry 

shows a deep belief in these general principles, while in 
this context religion plays almost no role at all. Only 
8,2% gave religion as a reason for hope and 6,9% referred — 
to it as a means of consolation. This is interpreted in 
the evaluation of the inquiry in this way: "On the one 
hand there is a wide-spread and deep-seated belief in 
general principles, while on the other hand the goals 
aimed for in real life are far more immediate, more rea- 
listic and perhaps more superficial." 


To state it again, the above survey gives only a limited 
view on young people's attitudes today, but it shows an 
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interesting indication. Looking at active and intelligent 
young people, we discover again and again a desire to be 
themselves in social relations and a refusal to accept 
ideas and authority which are not based on reality. 


CHURCH AND YOUTH 


Authorities in this field have, discovered that the atti- 
tude of young people to religion and church is open. Any- 
way in Europe, the time of "being-against" has almost dis- 
appeared. A young person looks at what is proclaimed and 
tests it on its practicality. Here again, the existential 
authority is the decisive factor. This is the same for 
young people who are growing up in Christian circles and 
for those who are not. It is not exaggerated that in many 
parts of Europe not even 10% of Protestant-born young 
people participate in traditional church life (e.g. go to 
ehurch on Sunday).-In 1954, it was discovered that from 
8000 German young people (12 years old) 7990 brushed their 
teeth every morning, while only 3 of the 8000 were used to 
Saying a morning prayer. It is well-known that large num- 
bers of young people whose parents still belong (on paper) 
to a church, have never seen one from the inside. Whatever 
churches do to attract young people through restorative 
efferts 1s for the most part a failure. 


But there is still a group of young people who are willing 
to take the existing church seriously in so far as they 
believe there is a possibility for renewal. They have often 
expressed their thoughts on how the church should be in 
this age and how they want to be trained by the church to 
be effective witnesses in a modern society."We state our 
conviction that the Church must express a concern for the 
wholeness of life by being involved in the world. We find 
the Church in many ways lacking in zeal. A major reason 
for this, we believe to be the way that the Gospel is 
not being interpreted with a relevance for this revolu- 
tionary age." (Statement of the Young Adult Assembly in 
Birmingham, 1963).Again and again the questions young 
people ask the churches concern need for practical Bibli- 
cal instruction,need for adequate preparation for politi- 
Cal, social and ethical questions and need for conse- 
quences of ecumenical encounter. Young people, in their 
pragmatic attitude, are concerned that they are taught to 
believe, but cannot make their belief relevant to life. 


Many young people have an authentic feeling for the fact 
that the Gospel has to be translated to be down-to-earth 
in every area of life. There are a few who are willing to 
express their faith through witness, service and unity. 
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These few are the hope of the church in Europe. They are 
the young people who see and witness to the fact that po- 
litics cannot be based on national interests any more, who 
are willing to be confronted practically with the problem 
of the 6 million migrants in Europe, whovare willing oe 
spend a year in an ecumenical or secular service project. 
or contribute on the local level to international and 


ecumenical understanding. 


The European churches must therefore learn to think about 


youth in these categories, 


and Give up the: old concepts 


of numbers of catechumens, Sunday School and church mem- 
bers, etc. They must be willing to.give. fulb encourage- 
ment and freedom to the younger generation to experiment 
in overcoming: natatnel, political, cultural anc confes= 
sional barriers, because this is the actual gift of the 


present younger generation. 


CONCLUSION 


The realistic attitude of young people to what is old and 
new could create a new and hopeful situation in which Eues 
rope is no more hampered by the past, but finds her proper 
place in a world of interrelated nations and continents. 
Whether it its the North-South problem’ om the East—-wese 


problem, Europe and her young people have a unique role to 
play. Is it too hopeful to say that a younger generation ig 
at least aware that all European problems can only be solve 
when they are handled within a world-wide context? There is 
only hope for a new Europe when her process of unification 
is inspired by the greatest challenge of these days: theif 


di 


ternationalisation" of the world. There is evidence enough 
that young people prefer to think in world-wide terms ra- 
ther than in national and continental terms. 
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IX. ADOLESCENTS AND COALESCENCE 
AMID THE GREAT AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Paul M. Abels 


In this attempt to present some information about and 
Criticism of present-day American youth, and the relation 
of the Church to the situation, the following outline 
seems to be appropriate. First, it is necessary to gain 
some insight into the demographic factors which define 
the population characteristics of youth. There is then 
the need to consider one of the most essential dilemmas 
of American society as it is focused in youth culture: 
the problem of the diffusion of authority and the estab= 
lishment of self-identity. Lastly, there is an attempt 
to draw together the relationship of the Church with the 
combination of the demographic and essential personal 
factors of youth. 


PD. CURRENT DEMOGRAPHIC “FACTORS OF AMERICAN YOUTH CULTURE 


Never before have we been so concerned with youth. Cur- 
rently in America we are buried under an avalanche of TV 
Specials, books, articles, and films about youth. An in- 
credible amount of research centered on youth has been 
undertaken by private and government agencies. Much of 

this concern is a justified and genuine interest in learning 
more about youth in a sincere attempt to understand them. 
Some of it is undertaken on behalf of Madison Avenue in 
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an attempt to gain earlier and greater economic exploita= @ 
tion. Some of it is directed out of fear of the unknown, 2 
an attempt to gain insight for self-defense, if not for 
political offensives. In any case, it is common knowledge 
that youth are being heard and seen and talked about more 
than at any time in history. 


There is sufficient reason for positive concern.for youth. = 
Demographically their presence is not to be ignored. Pres-@ 
ently the population between 10 and 25 years of age 28 
approximately 50 million persons in the United States, 

Or about 25% of the total population. Within the next 2 : 
to 4 years one-half of the total population of the United @ 
States will be under twenty-five years of age. The de- 
veloping countries already have a majerity population of 
under twenty-five years of age. 


It took all of the million or more years prior to 1800 

that man has inhabited this planet for the population ta 
grow to a billion. The next billion was added in little 
Over a century. At the present time the world population o 
is “3,3 billion; sand. this ‘number will double by the end of 
the century if the present trends continue. The population 
of the United States is increasing at least twice as fast 
as is the population of any other Major industrial country — 
of the Western World. | 


Hy! 
* 


Along with the phenomenally rapid general population growth, 
another major change is occuring. This is the concentration 
of population in urban areas. Between 1950 and 1960 the 
population of the United States increased by some 28 milliona 
Nearly all of this increase was occuring by the end of the © 
decade in the large metropolitan areas. Over half of Our ; 
3000 counties declined in population, as did many smaller 
cities. . 


For the last ten years the annual baby crop has remained 
well over four million a year, and the population has 

grown by about three million a year. With the exception 

of the United States, Canada and Australasia, the Western 
industrial countries saw a rapid decline in birth rates 
after 1947. In the United States we entered a permanent 

baby boom. Even though our birth rate edged down slowly 

but persistently from nearly 27 per 1000 of population = 
in 1947, to 25 by 1957 and to below 22 today, the other = 
industrial countries have all returned to pre-World War II ~ 
devels. Their birth rates now range from 14 to 18. Our 
population is growing between 1,6 and 1,8 percent a year, 
whereas that of European industrial countries is growing 
at no more than half that rate. Bs 
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Due to a low birth rate during the 1920's and 1930's the 
number of women aged 20-29 in the United States has not 
changed materially for 30 years. There were 11 million 

on thas age group in 1990, 12) million in 1940; 12 million 
in 1950, and 11 million in 1960. This will change rapidly 
in the years just ahead. By 1970 the number will rise to 
fo netison, By L98G ta 20 million, and bys1990: to 22 mil= 
lion. These persons are already born. The number in these 
high-fertility years will double in just 30 years. 


At the present rate of increase of our population, the 
United States will reach 344 million by the year 2000-- 
an anerease of over 155 million in the next 35 years. 
This increase would be larger than the entire population 
of the United States in 1940. And this is only the be- 
ginning. 


In 1965 the high school enrollment in the United States 
numbered 13 million. The high school population will in- 
crease at 3 percent a year until 1980 by reason of babies 
already born. In 1970, the expected enrollment will be 
15.1 million as compared with 10.1 million in 1960. 


College enrollments will increase proportionately. College 
and professional school enrollment in 1960 was 4 million; 

2965, O-milicaon; in 't970; there will be 8: million;- in. 2975, 
i Wiis itoms, ands an L960; 12 misklion... lhis/is ai tripling 

of numbers in just 20 years. 


Those who enter the labour market each year number a net 
increase of one million. On the basis of the 1960 census, 
it is projected that there will be an increase from 73 

gi iison. it 1960. to 200 maillionsin: 19803 242 midizton by 
2000. At the same time increased productivity of labour is 
Said to be cutting down on the size of the industrial 
labour force to the degree of some 6,000 jobs a day. Of 
course, at the same time new jobs are being created else- 
where requiring different and sometimes greater skills. 


Based on the present population of children and adolescents, 
approximately a million new households a year are expected 
to be set up fromo4965 ‘to, 19/5. This amounts to ‘the equi-= 
valent of the formation of one new Chicago each year just 

to keep abreast. Eight to nine out of each ten of these 
households will be established in an urban area. 


If trends in family size were to change rather modestly, 
United States population by 2000 might be reduced by 50 

to 75 million. During the past 15 years, reproduction in 
the United States has been at a level of about three chil- 
dren per woman. With current death rates, this degree of 
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fertility means that the population increases by about 
a half in each generation. The replacement level, at the 
present time, is about 2.2 children per woman. 


The change in the pattern of dying, due to medical ad- 
vances, has doubled or tripled the efficiency of human 


reproduction. Where at one time a half -- even a fourth -- 
of babies born lived to have families of their own, now 
in the Western industrial nations 95 of every 100 babies & 


born live to beget. This imbalance in population demon- 
Strates the cultural lag which maintains fertility levels ne- 
Cessary for human survival in the 18th century, but ina 
world of 2Oth century rates of death. 


The median age of marriage has lowered. significantly over 
the past several decades. A majority of marriages take 
place between persons still in the teen years. In 1964, 
12% of 17 year old girls were married and 2% of the boys. 
At the same time, over one-third of all males ever married 
at age 1? or before are now divorced or separated, where- 
as these factors are true.for only one-fifth of the giris, 
Presently 1/7 year olds are increasing at the rate of 6.6% 
per year, which is four and one-half.times faster than the 
total population growth. 


Where youth must be taken seriously even on the basis of 
sheer proportion. of population, the néxt most signa ficada 
Factor which has already gained adult attention is econo- 
mic. The total annual income of the American teen-age pop- 
ulation recently amounted to $12 billion. This income is 
derived approximately two-thirds from allowances from par- 
ents and about one-third from part-time (and some full- 
time) job earnings. Ten percent of this total is currently 
Spent on entertainment. Teen-agers have become a seriously 
exploited group in this area, manipulated by disc jockeys, 
record companies, advertising agencies and retailers and 
manufacturers.: They spent 700,000,000 last year on re- 
eords, record players, radios, tape recorders, hair dryers, 
cameras, clothes and sports equipment. The auto industry | 
considers the teen-age market a prime spender, and the 
design of autos is significantly aimed at adolescent tastes... 


Teen-age girls comprise 11% of the total female population, 
but they do 23% of all spending for cosmetics and toiletries, 
or $450,000,000 last year. Boys, too, are becoming heavy 
spenders for toiletry products. Where once the department 
Store catered to a boy's taste only in sports equipment 

and clothes, he now finds a special counter of toiletries 
just for him. An absence of values in the use of money is 
evident in the fact that money problems are among the most 
prominent in young marriages. 
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Youth gain public attention and press coverage particular- 
ly in the areas of unemployment, school-dropout, and the 
Closely related area, juvenile delinquency. Youth comprise 
the greatest percentage of the total unemployed. 15% of 
all teen-agers are out of work and out of school. These 
unskilled persons are going to have an even harder time in 
the future. Where now 10% of the labour force holds un- 
skilled jobs, only 5% will do so by 1970. The trend to jobs 
requiring greater skills (and consequently greater school- 
ing) is complemented by the rapidity of change in the 
Mature of jobs. Six out of ten working people are in jobs 
that didn't exist 40 years ago, and more than one-half of 
today's college graduates will enter jobs which did not 
exist when they were born. The percentage of school drap- 
outs has not increased in recent years, although the act- 
Ual number has increased. One-fourth of all 17 year olds 
Nave already dropped out of school, where about 35% of 
youth enrolled in school in the United States drop out be- 
fore graduation. The number of arrests of youth is greatest 
among the 1/, 18 and 19°year old bracket, and out of the 
total arrests for all ages, nearly two-thirds are of per- 
sons under twenty-five. The arrests in this age group are 
rising, but this must be seen beside the fact that of the 
Causes for arrest, a majority apply only to juveniles and 
are not reasons for which an adult will be arrested. 


An additional factor of great significance in America 

which concerns youth is the matter of military service. 

At some time almost every American family will be touched 
by the tmialitery draft. Until one's draft status is claris 
fied, i.e. until he is either drafted or declared exempt, 
it 1S virtually impossible to go into a desirable job upon 
Mich a Career Can be budlt. Virtually all personal. de- 
eisions Tor a large segment of youth are significantly ine 
fluenced by the national requirements for military service. 
Eneitces as ta whether or net to go on to> college; whether 
to pause from study for a period of work, whether to marry, 
and when married, whether to have children, are often bas- 
ed on one's draft status. 


Other factors which directly confront youth are the prob- 
lems of urbanisation and the technological-scientific re- 
VOLULOns coef ore Leos. Tour out. of five Americans stilt 
fPivedoansiie band Orin tural villages. Today four out. or 
Live-.ive Wirlan Zo miles of a city of “at least 25. G00 
population, Nalt,of our people live. in just. 220 counties 
Gut of over 3000- and 25% live in the 12 largest metro- 
politan areas. 40% of all American young people live in 
six states. Une out of four Americans has changed his 
place of residence in the last five years, and if he 
happens to be Negro, one out of four within one year. 


| 


The current teen-age population has grown up during the 
period of the greatest scientific advance in history, one 
which simultaneously shrank and extended our world almost 
beyond recognition. Nearly 90% of the research scientists 
who have ever lived are still alive today, and about halfe 
the research and development money ever spent in the Unite 
ed States was spent in the last eight years. 


At the same time, adolescents are becoming physically ma- 
ture at an earlier age. Menarche has been getting earlier 
by about four months per decade in the Western-world over 
the period 1840-1960. Thus a girl may expect to menstruate 
on average of some ten months earlier than her mother did. 


These are some of the most significant factors which are 
most appropriately seen when looking at the American teen- 
ager through the means of charts and graphs. However, 
these figures must be seen along with some of the more 
Significant personal dilemmas of youth which are ohysicaly 
psychological and social (or the mixture of these) and : 
which are universally shared with adults and are thus not 
unique to adolescents. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SELF -—TLDEN TITY 


It is generally agreed that the major preoccupation of 
youth during adolescence is with the establishment of 
self-identity. Ihis pursuat of a. comprehensive self-image 
presupposes that to be a mature adult in America one must 
have developed confirmed fidelities and an integrating 
purpose which circumscribe his actions and inform his de- 
Cisions. Jo achieve this maturity so defined also takes 
into atcount that we naturally and inevitably encounter 
friction during the process, friction which helps us to 
See ourselves as over against something or sameone in a 
rather polarized sense. That which one sees himself “over- 
against" might also be called eau tMOra ty. 


The process of accomplishing one's self-identity depends 
greatly on the ability to identify the sources of authori- 
ty which impose themselves on our lives. As young child- 
ren, in the largest sense, we accept the agents of authori=- 
ty around us without questioning them. But as we grow we 
begin evaluating the various authorities around us in 

terms of whether they support us in our self-<will, or 
whether they conflict. Once the sources of authority are 
identified as agreeable to our own wishes and demands, we 
develop commitment to them. And in the reverse Sense, 
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once we define the authority as one which conflicts with 
our aims, we reject it either through rebelling against 
oor, 217 defeat,acquiescing to it. In any case, the acts 
of commitment, rebellion or acquiescence depend in their 
degree to the degree in which we are able to identify the 
Sources of authority. 


The matter of seeing ourselves as over against another 
person, the world or nature is a peculiarly human advan- 
tage. This is the most basic form of self-identification. 
Qur evolution is based on the realisation that we have 
lost our original home, be it known as nature in general 
or the womb in particular, and that we can never return 
to it. This realisation presents the only alternative 
enet we must theretore come out fully. from our original 
enclosure and find a new habitation, one which is of our 
own making and one which reflects our full humanity. 


mat,-of Course, never ‘finds. haméelf totally identified ag 
being wholly out of nature. He is always able to discover 
some element of the animal in himself, while also realis= 
ing his "divinity." To achieve some sense of maturity one 
must come to see these contradictions in some sort of bal- 
ance which enables him to function responsibly and ex- 
Mitac progress. iin -Ebxrac Fromm'’s terms, this means “to fad 
ever-higher forms of unity with nature, his fellow men 

pace hincett, Cwhich).as the Source: ‘of all psychic forces 
which motivate men, of all his passions, affects and 
anxieties." 


To carry Fromm's thesis further, this means, then, that 
actually this whole process of self-identification, which 
is life-long, though greatly intensified in adolescence, 
is analogous to the problem of being born. The process of 
birth is unending. AS a child we recognise outside objects, 
we begin to react affectively and to develop physical co- 
-ordination. -The world enlarges, we discover the effects 
Of Speech and we learn-to relate to others, to avoid 
punishment and to obtain praise. As one grows further he 
learns to love, to develop the power of reason and to see 
the world more objectively. Here one’ begins to develop 
his powers and to acquire a sense of self-identity, to 
"Overcome the seduction of his senses for the sake of an 
antegrated life."> 


In the process of establishing self-identity, we gradually 
learn that the key to our humanness is in the form of re- 

lationships with other persons. As we discover the reality 
of our loneliness and separation from nature, of our weak- 
ness and ignorance in confronting demands for decision, we 
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begin to realise our alienation. The only way man can face 
this alienation is to develop new relationships to replace 7 
the old, be they objective or subjective, to things or ee 
persons. 
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The necessity of human relationships, or union with other 
persons, is an imperative need, a need which lies behind 
all of our relationships and is the human substance of 
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love. The matter of developing interpersonal relation- <a 
ships, however, is complicated by the process of identi- sid 
fication of the sources of authority. This is true whether xi 


the relationship be with another person or with Suciety. 

if is this pattern of increasing difficulty in identi yas 
the sources of authority that is the crux of the new 
American problem of adolescence, and possibly the most 
ominous as the rate of social change continues to increase. 
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Qur present age reflects the transition from a SOCLECY Gate 
Overt authority to one of invert authority. At an earlier 
time it was possible to know that there was an authority, 
who it was, what it wanted and what would be the results 
of one's acceptance or rebellion. One had the rather clear 
choice of obeying or rebelling, of defining whether the 
authority was reasonable or not, of discerning its demands 
or prohibitions. Parents were to be obeyed. Government 

was to be honored. Laws were to be respected. God was to 
be feared. In America, the predominant Protestant concept 
of morality was rather universally accepted and adhered 
to. A sense of right and wrong in personal and social 
behavior was rather clearly established. The source and 
nature of the authority had a definition and a degree of 
finality. 
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mous authority has laws as real as the laws of the courts 

and they are just -as unassailable, but they are invisible, 
But how does one attack the invisible? How does an adoles- 
Cent rebel against the great big Nobody? 


Authority in our time has changed its character. Rather a 
than overt authority, it is now, in Fromm's terms, "anony= 
mous, invisible, alienated authority."3 We are no longer fi 
confronted by personal demands, nor ideological demands, ey 
nor spiritual or moral demands which are recognised as py 
absolute. Yet there is as much or more conformity as that 7m 
seen in people living in an authoritarian SOCLetCYs. in = 
fact, no one is an authority, other than péervaeps “fur. ee 
"It" may be seen as economic profit, the market, public = 
Opinion, what "one" does, thanks ;~feeis het thas anony- ? 
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This diffusion of authority increases the dit PveuL tay ae 
clear identification and thus decreases or eliminates <¢he 
possibility of conflict and friction, elements which most 
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psychologists have taken for granted were inevitable in 
adolescence. Thus as the occasions for conflict and re- 
bellion are removed from the life of the growing person, 
the establishment of self-identity which is based on the 
recognition of “over-againstness" is greatly prolonged or 
even never accomplished at all. 


It may seem that the increasing invisibilaty of authority 
would produce chaos and an eternal state of adolescence. 
Observation of adolescent culture, however, does not 
Support this as a fact. More present-day youth seem less 
uncomfortable and out-of-step with society. More seem less 
fearful of growing up and assuming adult functions. This 

is undoubtedly due to the general, though fundamental shift 
of authority patterns, and specifically the shift in child- 
parent relationships both during and before adolescence. 
Where parents impose less authority and demand fewer ab- 
solutes, there is less to fight against. Few of today's 
adolescents manifest resentment or rejection of their 
parents of the sort henceforth thought inevitable. 


This trend can be seen in two ways. It can be seen that, 

if this smoother transition into adulthood is a matter 

of fact, then it is possible that youth can move into 

true maturity with a strong sense of identity equivalent 
Or superior to that generally ascribed as a result of the 
adolescent rebellion. The other possibility is that this 
trend can be seen to be leading to the production of more 
docile, less differentiated, incomplete adults of the kind 
generally ascribed to that kind produced by pseudo-demo- , 
cratic parents. 


Other eVidence of the diffusion of authority can’be seen 
in the increasing democratisation of family, school and 
society life. Much of the so-called democratisation of 
American life at all levels can be traced to the evolu- 
tion of the science of psychology and the popular appli- 
Cation of some of its most basic tenents. One of these 
is the matter of “understanding." 


The present college generation is the first generation of 
the "understood" child. There is a certain pathology which 
stems from the lack of opportunity for rebellion against 
parents who understand a child rather than direct him. 
This democratisation through understanding contains both 
positive and negative elements. 


There is no one who resents the contributions of psychology 
in the matter of gaining deeper understanding into the 
meaning of behaviour and the motivations for our actions. 
However, the concurrent revolution in the decline of 
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positive values contributes to a growing lack of authori- 
tarian direction which is evident in the home and school. | 
The parental or teacherly injunction that "we can work im 
this out together" rather than offering advice may either £3 
indicate a true sense of maturity in helping a person <7 
help himself, or it may mean that the authority figure . 
lacks a sense of direction and hence.will hide his ine ie 
security by pretending to share the child's problem in 
reaching a conclusion. 


These situations are steeped in double ambiguities. The 
child is naturally ambiguous about himself and his own 
identity. But so is the parent, and this unstable self—- 
identity on a large sense is a new phenomenon - or new 
honesty. The parent also lacks a clear understanding of 
himself and his actions and this anxiety is co-mixed with 
the child's in the attempt to mutually solve a problem. ; 
It is probable, however, that the increasing democratisa- 
tion of adults working with youth is as much, or more, 
based on the adult's fear of the adolescent as it is a 
genuine confidence that the youth has substantial re- | 
sources to offer in mutually reaching a decision. There 
is greater participation of children and youth in the decease 
cision-making processes of the family. The schools and 
colleges are evidencing greater listening to the opinions © 
of students and are allowing greater participation in 3 
governmental processes. Much of this is due to a greater 
self-assertion on the part of youth. Some of it is due 
to a genuine recognition of the contribution that youth > 
can and will make when allowed the opportunity. The bar- 
riers which produce conflict are falling at an increasing @ 
speed. + 
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But new strengths of youth culture polarisation are also o] 
developing. These factors can be seen in the midst of a ; 
new coalescence of youth, or the increasing definition 

of youth as a highly self-determining sub-culture. This 
youth culture is likened, by Freidenberg, to a colonial 
nation, with the adults also seen as the immigrants in a 
world of rapid social change, adults whose antiquated 
language and style of life put them to great disadvantage 
in the contemporary world. 
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The coalescence of American youth has certain peculiar 
developmental, as well as cultural, characteristics. 
American adolescence is a period in which past and emer- AA | 
gent influences are bridged. This endows the adolescent 
with a peculiar status in society, and contributes to 
his high sensitivity to cultural change. By the end of 
his high school education the teen-ager has obtained a 
rather vague sense of history, has witnessed some of the 
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Significant historical moments of the recent past, and 

has been informed of some of the accomplishments for which 
men hope in the future. Yet most of this knowledge is ab- 
stract and remote and seems to have little bearing on the 
personal lives of the individuals who are reading about 
it. The cultural changes which they feel most are not the 
international problems of disarmament or of inequitable 
distribution of food, but rather the shifts in personal 
moral values as represented by their parent's generation 
and their own. 


An examination of the media of communication, particularly 
art and music, illustrates the growth in expressing the 
quest for identity and meaning, the decline of traditional 
Values and religion, modern man's deep sense of alienation 
and the new possibility of science as a way of life. This 
is a hint at the Erickson thesis that the major direction 
of youth in this time is the search for identity, the 
quest for meaning out of the malaise of his seemingly un- 
related experiences. This is a very serious and basic 
Search, one which involves the deepest levels of personali- 
ty. It is in this time of great search that the greatest 
experimentation occurs. This is a time of life in which 
the person moves between the greatest of extremes, the 
extremes of acquiescence and of rebellion. Both the ex- 
tremes of silent withdrawal or of protest reflect a feel- 
ing of distance and estrangement from what the older gener- 
ation represents, which is embodied in its many forms of 
institution, be they home, university, church or govern- 
ment. That there is a deep sense of powerlessness to con- 
trol and influence contemporary events can also be detect- 
ed in both reactions. In short, repudiation of the past 
and alienation from the present underlie at least part of 
the prevailing tendency to take refuge in those private 
aspects of life which still allow some measure of personal 
freedom and predictability. 


There is sufficient personal evidence, as well as data 
from objective research, to indicate that the majority of 
contemporary American youth, particularly those enrolled 
in colleges, are complacent, self-centered and apathetic 
about current issues and events. Social psychologists have 
coined the term "privatism" to represent this pattern of 
attitudes and values. Privatism is defined as the inclina- 
tion to seek a rich, full life for oneself within one's 
immediate family and community, to think in concrete and 
practical terms about material benefits that one expects 
to attain and enjoy, and to exhibit a pronounced unconcern 
wath social problems and the wider world. Sixty to eighty 
percent of the college population endorse the key features 


of privatism. It is likely that an equal or greater percentage 
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of high schoolers would make the same endorsements. This 

is a rather clear indication of the degree of acquies- 
cence in a large segment of society, and even more sig- 
nificant, in the segment of society preparing educationally 
for leadership positions in society. 


Hence, the picture is drawn that contemporary youth culture 
1S a semi-private world inhabited by persons cut off from 
their historical past and without power or strong incli- 
Nation to move into the adult world. Patterns of behavior 
are determined inwardly and outwardly in matters of degree 
of giving in (acquiescence) or in pushing out (rebellion) 
and in complex intermixtures of these two extremes. Priva- 
tism may be a method of escape, and in many cases this is 
positive and desirable. Where would we continue to find 

@ supply of front rank artists, scholars and. scientiste 

if we did not allow the freedom to devote oneself exclusive-= 
iy to the total mastery of a private world, which mastery 
by matter of fact often precludes preoccupation with other 
matters such as social or political issues? On the other 
hand, privatism can be wholly negative and unexamined 
acquiescence, a total submission to the values and ideologies; 
of the prevailing culture. At best, privatism should be 
Seen aS a Sometimes desirable thing, an occasional neces— 
Sary temporary escape into one's own circumscribed world 
wherein one can examine and reflect, but to which one is 
not. totally confined, eather in. fact orein fantasy. 


Talcott Parsons has pointed out with evidence based on a 
Stanford University survey, that "the primary concern of 
youth has been shifting since early in the century from the 
field of social justice to that of meaningfulness, -as 
exemplified by the problem of identity.", It is probably 
an overstatement to grant, that this search for meaning- 
fulness is a conscious pursuit by a majoraty of youth. 

But it is a significant factor that the meaningfulness for 
which they seek is expressed more in secular terms, and 
less in traditional religious. terms. (This: is not to. Say 
that it: is less human and,-from one point of View, dese 
Christian. As a matter of fact it is quite the reverse. 


Une expression of this trend can be seen in the motivation 
for involvement in the Mississippi Summer Project of 1964. 
Prior to this time a great number of the white northerners | 
who shared in the freedom struygle were resented by the 
Negro civil rights leaders for their high-achieving, Nor- 
thern, beatnik, radical and intellectual orientation. 
During the summer of 1964 there was a significant increase 
in the participation of another type of middle-class nor- 
thern youth in the movement, one deeply committed to re- 
ligious and national ideals, the same that motivate the 
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Jower class Negroes. It is clear in the civil rights move- 
ment that youth who participate are not satisfied with 
mere physical change in matters of inequity, but there is 
also deep concern for an over-all meaning in these actions 
and a great understanding of and respect for basic human 
values. 


A majority of American youth are not concerned to a point 
of action about the society in which they live, the Amerie 
can “Great Society." Some sociologists feel that this in- 
action is an inevitable result of the basic alienation 
from history and the goals and purposes of the society in 
which they find themselves. They are so removed from the 
large concerns and great issues of their society that 

they are not motivated into active rebellion against them 
or confirmation of them. Others see the period of adoles- 
cence as a period of suspended animation, where youth 

must remainson their own treadmill until they are old 
enough and educationally equipped to enter an increasing- 
ly complex technological society. An increasingly larger 
minority, however, is finding occasion for entering into 
the revolutions at hand, though rarely creating their own. 
For the first time in American history youth, particularly 
students, are becoming a strong political influence and 
Significant factor in social change. They have greater 
access to national public news media, and thus have great- 
er chance to be heard and seen, and to influence opinion- 
and also an equally greater chance to confirm and increase 
adult animosity, and thus to increase the gap between gen- 
erations. 


One of the problems at the moment, however, with the minority 
radicalism among youth in America is that it is not organi- 
Pally 7attaeched to avspecific political Sor: social Lesue. 
Irving Kristol, writing in the November 1965 issue of 
ATLANTIC, calls this “a radical mood in search of a radical 
program,"s a passion for “freedom now" which coexists with 
a remarkable indifference to everything the United States 
government is doing, or might do, in this direction. This 
disorientation, or lack of connection with a basic issue 
Gan most likely lead only to disillusionment rather: than 
become an affirmative power in American society. Here the 
fountain of youth, which could well begin to turn the 
wheels of power, may instead become a stagnant pool and a 
breeding place for contempt. 


For the present, then, reaction more than action continues 
to be the dominant response to the vague sources of au- 
thority. Where there is a confusion of identity, there is 
a confusion and inconsistency of behavior. This reaction, 
seen sometimes as rebellion, sometimes as withdrawal or 
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acquiescence, is a dominant motif in the life style of 
youth. There is such a small reserve of information and 
experience upon which to make long-range commitment and 
decision, that reaction is the prime alternative for 
action. 


Within the family, and even in a larger social sense, this 
reaction is generally not against the structures of the 
family or the society, but within them. There is little 
evidence of. incongruity tn value positions between youth 
and parents. This can be seen as a rejection of the "myih® 
that the rebellion of youth is against the norms and values 
of their parents, or the older generation. Countless sur- 
veyS and examinations indicate the clear fact that youth 
generally adopt the general orientations of their parents, 
and when rebellion occurs, it is within the Value struc- 
ture of their: parents, .or the society, rather than against 
it. There is frequent individual resistence to speci fiie 
authority patterns, but such conflict occurs within a 
Value framework and not characteristically over the values 
themselves. 


The diffusion and growing invisibility-ofwvauthority. the 
increasing democratisation of some elements of society 

and the consequent complication of the process of estab- 
lishing a strong self-identification are thus seen to be 
among the most crucial factors within the personal and 
social life of American youth at the present time. These 
are related to the demographic factors in some Sense, in 
direct correlation to the degree of population increase. 
There is little reason to fear that with an- increase in the 
population of the younger generation there will come any 
basic changes in human nature. Youth's central opportunity 
will remain the same -- his chance to enter history. Era 
Erikson states that for youth to enter history he "must 
find an identity consonant with its own childhood and 
consonant with an ideological promise in the perceptible 
historical process."¢ During adolescence the dependence of 
youth on adults begins to reverse. It is no longer the 
exclusive domain of adults to teach the young the meaning 
of life. Rather, "it is the young who, by their responses 
and actions, tell the old whether life as represented by 
the old and as presented to the young has meaning; and it 
is the young who carry in them the power to confirm those 
who confirm them and, joining the issues, to renew and to 
regenerate, or to reform and to rebel."7 
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Conclusions: The Role of the Church in Relation to Youth 
in the American Great Society. 


Inasmuch as the demographic and psycho-sociological prob- 
lems outlined above are human problems, they are the con- 
cern of the Church. And inasmuch as some of the youth 
about whom we speak are part of the Church, these are con- 
cerns for themselves as well as for adults. A recognition 
that to confront this human predicament must involve a 
mutual youth-with-youth and youth-with-adult ministry has 
already begun to occur in the American Protestant churches. 
But as this is happening, it needs to be seen that this 

is as much a theological problem as it is a psycho-socio- 
Legical problem. 


The period of adolescent dependency is spreading over a 
greater number of years. This is partly due to a necessity 
for greater educational preparation for living in a complex 
society. Some of it is due to the adult attempt to delay 
entrance of youth into the adult world. But for whatever 
the reason for his extended study, the youth in school 

has an advantage of a greater period of time for estab- 
lishing a complex self-image before fully entering respon- 
sibly into a complex society. But for the majority of 

youth who do not study beyond high school, the frustrations 
of developing an identification appropriate to a complex 
Situation become greater. In this evolution of complexity 
and chronic social change the traditional patterns of 

youth ministry have been seen to be ineffective and even 
unadaptable to the new situation. 


Hence the American churches have been thrown back into a 
more radical concern for individual diversity and a les- 
ser concern for generalised national programming. An ad- 
mission of this need for change was slow in coming. But 
it now has become less than a shock for the churches ta 
admit that the institution of the church is largely peri- 
pheral in meeting the needs of the younger generation. 
Although the total membership and income of the churches 
continue to rise each year, fewer youth have been finding 
meaning in the life, or "program" of the church. 


For the church to begin facing this situation realistical- 
ly, there must come a new understanding of youth, a new 
participation with youth in understanding themselves and 
for adults, consequently, a new understanding of them- 
Selves. A mature understanding first implies an acceptance 
of the youth as a person, along with all has ‘confusions 

of identity and rebellious -- or acquiescent -- reactions. 
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But vhis does not mean these prime manifestations of adoleamm 
cence are assumed to be merely "natural," and of only pas- 


Sing consequence into a developing maturity, and thereby 
"understood" away. By understanding in this case is meant 
a realisation of the seriousness and cComplexaty of the 
process of establishing self-identity and a giving of Sup- 
pert in.his se@arch fax meaning. To diminish the reality 

of conflict and to explain away frustration decreases the 
Opportunity for the realisation of one's identity -- a 
dehial of one's full humanity. 


Here the church must minister through confirming the realli 


of evil in man and by proclaiming the inevitability of 
conflict in achieving total humanness. It is during adolesm 


cence that we first become fully aware that in Spite of. iam 


ertorts to be goed, we are overcast with a shadow of evil. 
The adolescent must finally admit he has a destructive 
side. He realises that on his one side he 2S, full op wae 
and full-of love for this j4fe aS it is, while on the other 
Side he is possessed of the urge to destroy others, even 
himself. If-a person is to become a mature adylt, wno.one 
Can relieve him of the task of facing the evil within 
himself and others. The reality of this conflict must not 
be denied. To deny the reality of evil while one is young 
is to remove the Opportunity for helping the person deal 
symbolically with evil when he does later inevitably con- 
front pt. The first truly human story in the Babie di. 
Cain's destruction of Abel. .This may be a. clue to where 

we begin as well. 


While participating in a self-understanding with youth, 


te church must also joinswith them in honestly confronting 


the social problems, some of which are unique to youth's 
Own Situation. We must share in the development of a mor- 
al concern for the rapid growth, in population and realise 
that the place to deal with it most effectively i5 with 
youth in their development toward Marriage, fos iat is 
youth who are most directly involved in the causes. snd 
consequences of aver-population. In addition the church 
must support youth in their rebellion as well as help.them 
identify authority and examine their patterns of acquies=— 
cence. This means that the church must assure youth the 
chance to speak, and listen when they do, to rejoice with 
them in their accomplishments and Support them in their 
failures. This also means that the church goes with them 
when they have nowhere to gO, and participates when they 
have nothing to do. It means taking seriously the dangers 
Of the individual becoming more and more submerged in the 
Sweeping growth in population and the consequent enlargment 
of social institutions. It-means accepting the fact that 
youth have a greater concern for the present. than for “tite 
future. 
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Uncertainty lurks in the satisfactions youth find, Anxiety 
and insecurity plague them in their moments of self-con- 
fidence and self-esteem. Here the church can proclaim its 
hope while sharing the uncertainty of all human existence. 
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X. THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH 


by Nicolas Boulte, ; 
copyright LE MONDE 3 
29 January, 1966 


As the great working assembly of Vatican II came to an 
end, the traditional structures of our Catholic action 
were radically shaken by a crisis in maturity. This crisis, 
found: both in the JEC” (Jeunesse étudiante chrétienne) } 
last April as well as that in the MRJC (Mouvement rural ) 
de la jeunesse catholique) in November, mark a point of x 
no return in the growth of the "organised" laity. It seems © 
to us that in the future no one will be able to evade the © 
problems arising out of this crisis. On the contrary, these 
problems must be faced in all their acutenesss: they govern | 
much of the future of the Church. Se 
¢ 
This crisis of maturity is expressed by the laity first of B 
all in refusing to accept “the traditional idea of mandate™™ 
It is not acceptable to them because it shows little re- | 
spect for their freedom and dignity as men to be given 

orders from above in this way and to be parachuted into & 
the world, subject and obedient to decisions taken by iF 
bishops alone, as if spiritual matters were the monopoly 
of the hierarchy and they themselves were no more than Ee 


agents. : rif 
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Either spiritual matters are isolated and detached from * 
the concrete situation of the laity and they are not the 2 
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slightest bit interested in them, or their life has some 
affinity with spiritual things and they expect to be able 
to launch out-into an adventure, to seek, to doubt, and 
to make mistakes. If the latter is not at least admitted, 
the chance is thereby lost of ever seeing the laity "come 
of age" in the Church. 


But in, addition, the laity will no longer accept the dis- 
tinction, still prevalent, between the "spiritual" and 

the "temporal". It has been useful in the past, because 

it permitted a distinction between the Church and Christen- 
dom, but it has no theological foundation. If pressed, 

we would quite willingly declare that in our experience 
there is no such thing as “spiritual” or “temporal”. The 
layman only knows the hardships of man's life, a willful 
life which is won only with difficulty from the attraction 
of idols of money, power, pride, comfort, non-involvement, 
etc. 


Christ was simply but vigorously the brother of all men 
in his time, the living expression of the arduous demand 
of brotherhood. Dying like an outlaw, like an agitator 
who was a danger to the stability of the Roman Empire, he 
was hardly ever recognised as God; that is to say, that 
if God chose to be hidden thus in history, while at the 
Same time being the meaning and goal of history, it is 
Valmet try to extracets Him from .at. 


If the temporal is only able to reveal partial meanings 
and if history is ambiguous, then the Church must live 
with this ambiguity. Thinking and preaching about God as 
the ultimate remedy and solution to all problems would 
again mean relating ourselves abstractly to the world. 
The Church must be involved with actual human beings, and 
not only with the abstract idea of man worked out in some 
remote realm of thought. What has happened to the fervour 
of the prophet Isaiah: "Behold in the day of your fast ye 
find pleasure, and exact all your labours. Behold, ye fast 
for strife ond ‘debate....is not thas the fast that I have 
chosen, to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke?" (Isaiah 58:4-8) 


God is dead inasmuch as He is no longer "the highest be- 
ing, the most powerful and the very best that we can 
imagine". God is He who lives for others. This implies 

that Christians Live in history like all.other men, neitner 
more just nor more unjust. It also-implies that the Church 
is no longer-a lofty,-benevalent sovereign, but in the 
WagHifacent worde ef Paul Vi at. the U.N.', “an expert: in 
humanity". 
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At its modest level: and within its limited means, .the 
newly-formed JUC is attempting to take this approach. 
Certainly the objection will be ratsed that. their desire 
implies the rejection of Christian Opeanisations “ang zee 
quires the complete dispersion of’Christi is in the worites 
And this is unfortunately true. For we must be men who 

do what is possible. Who would dream of declaring these 
days that the Church is ready to bury herself in:the heart 
of the world, which is the precondition for the exercising 
of her prophetic “ministry? 


Let us not be utopian. lf it is true thet. the immediane 
problem for Christians is the difficult quest for life’. 
unity, we believe that, relative as they are, structures 
are still for the present necessary mediating bodies. 
They are necessary to insure that the Church takes part am 
the urgent questions which are being asked by an ever- 
growing number of,Christians, Christians.who are truly, 
concerned about faithfulness to the Gospel -wathowts ae 

any way rejecting their natural solidarity with the world; 
necessary also to make understood their desire for the 
Church to break away from the rich and powerful and to 
make herself today the servant of men bowed down beneath 
the weight of hunger and war. 


The day must come when the layman can express his own 
opinion aloud an the -Chureh, carny veut his mee es. a 
prophet of joy, without immediately being accused of being 
a fanatic or a "crypto-something-or-other". And would 

that not put the bishops more in a position to speak 

words of friendship and brotherhood? We,are all waiting 
for the day when the Church will be composed of communi- 
ties woven into the secular web of the world where they 
will be witnesses to that last exhortation - that we love 
one another. 


But it is because this perspective has not reached maturity 
for the present - so it seems to us - that a movement like> 
the JUC is justified. This is how the public intervention 
that it will engage in must be understood: not once again 
to dominate the secular world by applying ecclesiastical 
Categories to it; no longer to claim to be setting upa 
new, coherent political power as organised Christians; 

but to say the God is not absent from the fight for jus- 
tice and happiness. Seeing that He is rejection of idoles 
fundamental confrontation of egoism and power, and re- 
newed will for friendship. And at the same time to say 

that men are not at all interested in a God who crushes 
them under, or who is so far removed that they cannot 

reach him, save against heavy odds, nor interested in a 
Church which blesses mankind from the heights of its 


de 


worldly power, without ever really combatting the forces 
which oppress the world. This is the meaning of the pro- 
phetic character to which the JUC lays claim: ‘to be men 
of freedom, living and effective witnesses to the God 
who, when "humiliation is at its height ... takes the 

- initiative of resistance", 


Acute, JUEyin atselT as-of no: importance whatsoever; 1% 
ResnNGcivLng Dut @ Caring experiment..in- how to live today 
with God-made-man, in the confusion and hardship of daily 
life. Even so, the reverberation which resulted from the 
announcement of its inauguration is significant: a great 
many. Christians, affiliated to Rome or otherwise, “are 
werting. of such a Jife of tne Church, free-Trom pride 

and from deceit. But it bs not enough to say that. A great 
many Christians who had stopped waiting and who were facing 
the struggles of mankind without looking any more to that 
amSstatution whose first duty as brotherly love, fand them- 
selves suddenly concerned... and even many non-believers. 


We must therefore hope that dialogue can be set up between 
this fringe of laymen who are trying to organise themselves 
ama*ithne ecclesiastical leaders; between these questions 
which they are raising in a concerned and thoughtful way, 
and the confidence of the traditional Church; between 

these confines where men struggle to live and that great 
and high tradition bearing the unchangeableness of the 
Creator. No-effort must be spared to achieve this. Too 

many Christians give themselves a good conscience through 
obedience; too many of our leaders are over-satisfied 

with this simple obedience. Let us cease to be men of 
certitudes in order to become men of brotherliness achieved 
against all self-satisfaction.,-Tt as tame to come of /age 

in a world come of age. 


Nicolas Boulte is President of the JUC (Jeunesse universi-~ 
taire Chrétienne). This movement, inaugurated lst Novem- 

ber 1969, brings together Christians involved in syndicate 
end.pelitica! “organisations, 46, well as some O71 ene) leademe 
of the JEC (Jeunesse étudiante chrétienne) who, as a re- 
Sultor contlzer with the Naerarchy, JLeft the JEt tast Apraiy 
ies Dheadquarters 18 in Paris. 
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RISK 


This bulletin is a publication of the Youth Departments 

of the World Council of Churches and the World Council 

of Christian Education, edited by their staff, to stimu- 
tate and register the participation of the younger-church= 
men in’ all aspects of the mission and life of the Church. 


It is not a magazine for youth workers only (although 

they should read it), but it wants to cater fot all younger 
churchmen (lay and clerical) who are committed to the 
ecumenical movement. RISK wants to speak in the ecumenical 
discussion from the perspective of that age group in the 
ehurches' which has little chance to speak publicly. 


As an ecumenical publication, it is committed to the re- 
newal of the church, and is selective and critical. 


RISK Volume I, Number 1: "The Gospel for Atheists", a 
translation. of Professor J 3k. 
Hromadka's book about the Marxist- 
Christian dialogue. 


Number 2: "The Ordained Ministry", an ecumen- 
ical symposium by younger church- 
men for and against the possibili- 
ties of the ordained ministry today. 


Number 

3&4: "The Ministry of Meaning", a con- 
temporary search for meaning in 
relationships as the basis for 
youth work. This is a double issue 
(about 200 pages), written by Rass 
Snyder, professor of Christian Edu- 
cation at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. Postscript by Albert van den 
Heuvel. 


Volume LI,;Number: Is “Christian Education. and:-Ecumenices 
Commitment", the report of a con- 
sultation called to review church 
materials and methods in the light 
of ecumenical responsibility. | 


RISK is issued quarterly in about 80 pages. 


Yearly subscription: Swiss fF /DM 8.~- sh 13/6, U.S. 2.50 
Single copys. Swiss: tr /DM 2. 50 <sh) 247 <5. Sc Be 
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RISK continues on the editorial line of the former Youth 
Bubletin of when the following numbers are still available; 


YOUTH No. 2: Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Europe, 
Lausanne 1960, (91 (pps, Uetober 1960" 
Full report including addresses to the 
three themes. 


J: Living Ethics, 82 pp., March 1962 (very 
limited stock available). 


6: Many Churches, One Table, One Church, 
104 pp., Dec. 1962. An issue dealing with 
the problem of intercommunion. 


{3 Wine, Wine-skins, Wine and Wine-skins, 
56 pp., Oct. 1963. The youth worker partici- 
pating in the indigenisation of the-Chureny 


8: Visible Proclamation. The Church and Drama, 
68 pp., Dec. 1963. Ten essays about the 
interrelations between Church and drama in 
different countries. 


9: Ecumenical Handbook, 82 pp., July 1964. A 
series of articles for persons interested 
in starting ecumenical work. (Limited stock 
only). 


10: Youth, Complex Society, Structures of a 
Massionary Church, 146 pp., Nov. 1964, fee 
ports on the Autumn Consultation 1954, deal- 
ing with: Missionary Structure of the 
Congregation. 


Price per copy Swiss fF /DM 1.50 sh 2/6 U.Se 2: 0,e8 


badttorial Starrs Willibert Gorzewski 
Lucy Griffiths 
Albert van den Heuvel (editor) 
Bethtel Kiplagat 
William Nottingham 
Hiroshi Shinmi 


When the Rev. Donald Newby left the staff of the Youth De- 
partments of the WCC and WCCE, his colleagues gave him a 
Farewell gift on which they wrote, "To Den Newby, always 

a friend, often a genius, sometimes a nuisance." To the 
editorial staff he brought friendly support, genial pro- 
motion: ideas (if you, reader, subscribed, it is probable 
that he was the hadden persuader who made you do so!) and 
great nuisance-value by always insisting on those things 
which editors hardly ever get done. RISK survives him in 
Geneva; USA, here he comes! | Sa 
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